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THE INDEPENDENT HAS ACQUIRED 
HARPER’S WEEKLY 


[This memorandum was given to the daily press on Friday, April 28] 


“ ARPER’S WEEKLY” has been acquired by the Independent Corporation, and, 
H after fifty-nine years of existence, it is to be incorporated in The Independent. 


This brings together two of the oldest and best known of ‘American weekly 
periodicals. ' 

The Independent is sixty-eight years old, “Harper’s Weekly” fifty-nine. The older 
periodical has during all its history been associated with a single family. The present 
editor, Hamilton Holt, is the grandson of the founder, Henry C. Bowen. Two and a half 
years ago Mr. Holt was joined in the ownership and management of The Independent 
by William B. Howland, for twenty-three years publisher of “The Outlook,” and his two 
sons, Karl V. S. Howland and Harold J. Howland, who had also been associated with “The 
Outlook” in the advertising and editorial fields. 

“Harper’s Weekly” was for fifty-six years one of the well-known group of peri- 
odicals published by the famous house. of Harper and Brothers. Prior to and during the 
last presidential campaign it was edited by Colonel George Harvey, who was the first 
publicist to propose and urge the nomination and election of Woodrow Wilson as Presi- 
dent. 

For the past three years “Harper’s Weekly” has been owned by an independent cor- 
poration, and has been edited by Norman Hapgood, the former editor of “Collier’s 
Weekly.” 

The incorporation of “Harper’s Weekly” in The Independent is a logical event. The 
purpose and spirit of the two periodicals have been similar from.the beginning. Both have 
had for their prime functions the treatment and interpretation of the current history of 
the world, and the cultivation of sound opinion on the questions of the day. Both peri- 
odicals have not feared to be radical and to utter vigorous editorial views even when they 
were most unpopular. If at any time in the last sixty years a librarian or well-informed 
reader had been asked to name the leading American periodicals, he would certainly 
have mentioned among the foremost The Independent and “Harper’s Weekly.” These 
two, as friendly rivals, have always stood for the best in American life, for purity in poli- 
tics, for social reform, for national progress, for high ideals in literature and art. The 
eighty-six volumes of The Independent and the sixty-two volumes of “Harper’s Weekly” 
form a contemporary history of the United States and of the world of extraordinary value, 
a treasury of information of current events and opinions such as few libraries are fortu- 
nate to possess. 

To “Harper’s Weekly” belongs the honor of publishing the essays of George William 
Curtis, the cartoons of Thomas Nast, and the farces of William Dean Howells, while The 
Independent has credit for publishing the editorials of Horace Greeley, the sermons of 


Henry Ward Beecher, and the poetry of Tennyson, Lowell, Whittier, Browning and 
Kipling. 

















© Brown & Dawson 
A HUMANITARIAN TRAITOR 
Sir Roger Casement, captured off the coast of Ireland while attempt- 
ing to land arms from a German auxiliary. He had previously been 
known chiefly for his activities as British consul, in behalf of mis- 
treated natives in the Putumayo rubber fields of South America 
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TO CRUSH THE IRISH REBELLION 
Major-General Sir John Maxwell, recently commander of the British 
forces in Egypt, has been put in charge of the Irish situation. 
Martial law was proclaimed in the city and county of Dublin and 
soon extended to the whole of Ireland 
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LIBERTY HALL IN DUBLIN, NOW RIDDLED BY BRITISH SHELLS 


The headquarters of the Sinn Fein, demolished on April 29, has been a labor center for a long time. In 1913 Jim Larkin’s striking transport 
workers gathered here, and the photograph shows some of his “citizen soldiery” on guard during one of his revolutionary enterprises 
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HOW GERMANY’S REPLY WILL COME 


ERMANY has not replied to the American note 

on the submarine situation. Ambassador Gerard 

is busily conferring with the Foreign Office and 

has even journeyed to the German General 
Headquarters “somewhere in France” to consult face to 
face with the Kaiser. Many rumors, reports and conjec- 
tures are going about as to what the German answer 
will be and there is much debate as to whether it will 
be “satisfactory.” 

It will be interesting, of course, to read the German 
note when it comes. If it should contain a hearty and 
unqualified acceptance of the American point of view, it 
would be very gratifying. 

But the main point should not be overlooked. Ger- 
many’s real answer is not to be made thru diplomatic 


THE IRONY 


WO years ago the Irishmen of Ulster were getting 

guns from Germany to fight the King’s troops. Last 
week the Irishmen of Dublin were getting guns from 
Germany to fight the King’s troops. Sir Edward Carson, 
who was two years ago conspiring against the govern- 
ment, was only a few months ago made a member of that 
government. Sir Roger Casement, who is now under ar- 
rest for conspiring against the government, was the man 
who made out the government’s case against Belgium 
in 1903. 

The Blue Book on the “Belgian atrocities,” prepared 
by Mr. Casement thirteen years ago, was, if we remem- 
ber aright, about the size and shape of the Blue Book on 
the “Belgian atrocities” prepared last year by Lord 
Bryce, but the contents were different. The former told 
how the Belgians cut off the hands of children in the 
Congo; the latter told how the Germans cut off the hands 
of children in Belgium. On July 9, 1903—that is, before 
the report of the Casement investigations had come out 
—The Independent published a photograph of one of 
these maimed children in an article by the Rev. Dr. Mor- 
rison, telling how a missionary had seen eighty-one hu- 
man hands drying over a fire to be turned in to the state 
officer as proof of a successful raid. It was also shown 
that the Belgians were monopolizing trade and permit- 
ting slavery. 

The British public was so shocked by these revela- 
tions of cruelty and oppression in the administration of 
a state founded for the purpose of protecting the na- 
tives and opening up the territory to free trade that the 
British Government interposed a veto to the proposed 
acquisition of the “Congo Free State” by Belgium. It 
was in fact not until 1914 that Great Britain consent- 
ed to the Belgian annexation of the territory. The 
United States, altho it took part in the international con- 
ference which founded the Congo Free State and de- 
clared its perpetual neutrality, made no protest when it 
was taken over by Belgium. 

But England, which did oppose with all its power the 
acquisition of the Congo by Belgium, is now, curiously 
enough, fighting that Belgium may retain the Congo. 
For it has been more than once intimated that Germany 
would be willing to stop the war at once and evacuate 
Belgium if Belgian Congo be ceded to her. But such a 
transfer would not be to the advantage of the natives if 


channels. It will be made on the high seas. If Ger- 
many from this time forward does actually cease to 
use its submarines in violation of the accepted prin- 
ciples of international law, the American people will 
go on living in amicable and harmonious relations with 
the German people. But if a German submarine should 
attack a merchant vessel with an American citizen on 
board, that act of itself would cause the severance of 
diplomatic relations. 

There is no need for Germany to argue the case 
longer. 

The latest note of the United States is this nation’s 
final word—or it is nothing. 

Not German words, but German acts, will determine 
the future. 


OF IRELAND 


we may judge by Germany’s cruel treatment of the 
Hereros. 

So it happens that Sir Roger Casement, knighted for 
his exposure of the iniquities of “red rubber,” lies now 
in the Tower of London, caught in the act of rebellion 
and liable, according to existing English law, to be be- 
headed for high treason. He is more likely, however, 
to be made Attorney General like Sir Edward Carson, 
who organized the Ulster rebellion, or made Premier, 
like General Botha, who led the Boer armies against 
Kitchener, or set at liberty, like General De Wet, who 
was a few months ago convicted of high treason, or 
elected to Parliament like Arthur Lynch, the Irish 
colonel in the Boer army. Such is the British way of 
treating malcontents; illogical, ironical, absurd, it may 
be called, yet it works, and no better way has been dis- 
covered of turning foes into friends. Most of the Irish 
have been won over by the conciliatory policy which the 
British Government has in recent years adopted toward 
Ireland. The reform of the land laws has in large part 
removed the economic grievance, and the passage of 
home rule promises to remove in large part the politi- 
cal grievance. But the evil effects of the old injuries still 
trouble the world. It is quite probable that the Kaiser 
would have hesitated to make war if he had not relied 
upon Irish discontent. This effect was anticipated in an 
article written for The Independent of January 30, 1902, 
by Arthur Lynch, then under sentence of death for trea- 
son, who said: 


The South African war has shown the weakness of Eng- 
land and has aroused the hopes and rekindled the hatred of 
her Continental foes. The attitude of Ireland, so pronounc- 
edly hostile to England in this undertaking, has been a 
source of weakness not only in its direct moral effect and 
by the influence on public opinion in America, but also in the 
most material way by the limitation of the recruiting ground 
of England for her soldiers and sailors. 

Every point in this paragraph is verified by the news 
of the day. The recruiting ground of England has been 
limited, for the British Government has not dared to 
extend its enlistment acts to Ireland. The Democratic 
party, which in its platform denounced England for the 
destruction of the Boer republics, is now in power at 
Washington. The Dublin insurgents have received en- 
couragement if not more substantial aid from Irish in 
America. The hopes and the hatreds of England’s conti- 
nental foes have precipitated the Great War. 
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But now, when Ireland’s hopes are highest, they are 
blasted by her own act. Never in the last three hundred 
years has an Irish rebellion had less justification and 
less chance of success. The factionalism which has al- 
ways been the curse of the country has again brought 
ruin to its cause in the hour of its triumph. The same 
paper that tells of the Irish attack on the English at 
Dublin tells also how the Irish fought for the English 
at Loos. 


CAST OUT FROM EDEN 


HE capture by the Turks of General Townshend’s 

army on the Tigris is a severe blow to British pres- 
tige. Three-quarters of the second year of the Great 
War have now gone. Great Britain has raised an army 
of four million and they have been fighting on eight 
distinct fields in three continents, yet nowhere have they 
achieved a distinct victory. Twice they have suffered dis- 
tinct defeats, and—what is most humiliating—by the 
Turks, The Turks! who for more than a century have 
been regarded as incapable of carrying on an aggres- 
sive campaign against any of the great powers of 
Christendom. At Gallipoli the British thought them- 
selves lucky to get their troops away. At Kut-el-Amara 
they were not so lucky. 

To be sure, the numerical loss is small, 2970 British 
and 6000 Indians. The Germans reported on the same 
day the capture of 5600 Russians and little attention is 
paid to it. The Germans have lost as many in a single 
charge at Verdun. But the surrender of the army of the 
Tigris means more than these. It means the definite fail- 
ure of the British attempt to take Bagdad, and Bagdad 
is a sort of symbol of the prize for which Germany and 
Great Britain have been contending. The two powers 
came into conflict thru the desire of each to gain posses- 
sion of Mesopotamia, the land between the rivers where 
tradition locates the Garden of Eden, and where the 
great empires of the ancient world flourished for thou- 
sands of years. With this region again brought under 
irrigation as jt was in those days it may become rich 
and populous as of old. At Bagdad the ambitions of the 
rival powers clashed. Before the war the Germans were 
getting to Bagdad from the west by rail and the British 
were strengthening their hold on the water approach 
from the east. When the war broke out both sides pushed 
forward on the same lines, the Germans building their 
Bagdad railroad with feverish haste thru the Taurus 
Mountains and over the Anatolian desert, the British 
taking possession of the Persian Gulf and sending ex- 
peditions up the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers. 


But ten miles from Bagdad the British were turned 


back and the expeditionary force, caught in the bend of 
the river at Kut-el-Amara, has been besieged for 143 
days. The world has watched with amazement General 
Townshend’s plucky stand, for it was not expected that 
he could hold out long without relief. Realizing, tho 
faintly, what he must be enduring in the midst of a des- 
ert, surrounded by Turks and Arabs, cut off from sup- 
plies of food, medicines and ammunition, we have felt 
the courage which dictated the facetious messages he 
has sent out by wireless, his requests for new needles 
for his phonograph, for his dress suit, and for flower 
seeds to plant in the spring. 

According to a government statement in Parliament, 
General Townshend’s force consisted of “considerably 


more than a division,” which must mean at least 25,000 
men. The number surrendered, according to the same 
authority, was less than 9000. A simple subtraction 
tells us a little of what has happened during those terri- 
ble five months on the Tigris. 

The blame for this foolhardy expedition rests not 
upon General Townshend, but upon Sir John Nixon, who 
was removed from command of the Mesopotamian cam- 
paign some time ago. The blunders disclosed were nu- 
merous. There was lack of light draft river boats. There 
was scandalous lack of medical supplies for the wounded 
and sick. There was lamentable lack of information 
about the strength of the enemy. If the statement is true 
that Field Marshal von der Goltz died of spotted fever 
the other day at Bagdad, then the Turks were command- 
ed in person by one of the ablest strategists of the gen- 
eration, whose text-books on the art of war are used at 
West Point. What is still less excusahle is the lack of 
knowledge of their own men, shown by the British Gov- 
ernment of India, the expectation that Mohammedan 
soldiers would willingly follow a Christian leader in the 
capture of one of their own sacred cities. It is said that 
the expedition started out with Mohammedan troops 
who had to be withdrawn and replaced by Hindus, be- 
cause of their reluctance to attack Bagdad. 

So the Tigris campaign must be added to the list of 
the fatal mistakes of the British command, to the Ant- 
werp expedition, the Gallipoli expedition, the Salonica 
expedition, the battle of Loos and the battle of Neuve 
Chapelle. All these are blunders that have been publicly 
recognized and frankly admitted. The British soldier 
has everywhere fought bravely. The British fleet is su- 
preme on the seas. The British people have cheerfully 
borne unprecedented taxation and raised an unprece- 
dented volunteer army. What has kept that army com- 
paratively inactive and unsuccessful must be mostly a 
matter of surmise for the present. It has held from 
thirty to fifty miles of the line in France and Flanders 
and that is about all. So far the British army has not re- 
trieved the reputation that it lost in the Boer War. 








VON DER GOLTZ 
ON DER GOLTZ is dead. , 

Von der Goltz was assassinated in Constantinople 
when news was received of the fail of Trebizond. No; 
seeing that his army was driven back by the Russians 
and that twenty years of labor was lost, he made a rush 
upon the enemy, with his staff, and was killed. No; he 
died from the rigors of retreat on horseback when 
pushed by the enemy. No; he died from spotted fever 
contracted at Bagdad. No? We don’t know what he did 
die of, but it is agreed that he is dead, and his labors of 
twenty years in building up the Turkish army have re- 
sulted in ruin for Turkey. 

His work was for war, for the glory of war, for the 
glory of Germany, to create a strong ally in war likely 
to come. His work was not quite all a failure. He drove 
back the British at Gallipoli, captured the army at Kut- 
el-Amara, and with great success he starved and slaugh- 
tered some hundreds of thousands of Armenians. He had 
the power and might have prevented it. Because he 
dared not prevent, he assented. The curse rests on his 
name, for he ruled the Turkish army. 

Some years before Von der Goltz went to Constantino- 
ple, a number of American missionaries and teachers 
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went to Turkey from America with no prestige behind 
them, backed by no Kaiser or President, all unarmed, to 
preach love and knowledge. They carried books, and 
opened schools and colleges. They used no force, no vio- 
lence, but they taught the ignorant and they healed the 
sick. It is in their way and not with cannon that Turkey 
is being regenerated, and therefore it is that in the ages 
to come monuments will be built and pilgrimages be 
made to the shrine of the soldiers of peace, and the 
names of Cyrus Hamlin and George Washburn and the 
Blisses, father and son, and a hundred other good men 
and women, will be held in everlasting remembrance 
when the name of Von der Goltz shall rot. 








CHAIN CHARITY 


OT long ago the Editor received the following 
letter: 


No. 34. 

DEAR SiR—I have been asked by a friend of mine to help 
this party along. I am doing the necessary with one dime 
and trust that you will be able to do the same, and pass the 
letter along until it has reached No. 50. 

This chain is started for the purpose of raising a fund 
to assist an old railroad man, Mr. W. D. Westbury, who 
is down and out on account of a long siege of illness. He 
can never get well, and having only one arm, a widowed 
mother, and no means of support, we will assist him in 
this way, and if all will respond (under the circumstances 
they surely will) a sufficient fund will be raised to make 
“Billy” comfortable while he is with us. 

Please make five copies of this letter, as I have done, 
only changing the date and put the next highest number 
and date of each letter the same, sign your name and mail 
the five copies to your friends, whom you feel will do 
likewise. 

This chain will end with No. 50. The party receiving 
No. 50 will please return the letter with ten cents and make 
no copies at the end of the chain. 

Please do not break the chain, and I earnestly appeal to 
you to give it prompt attention and assist a worthy rail- 
road boy, who has devoted his life to the cause. 

Mail this letter with ten cents to Mr. W. Y. Proctor, gen- 
eral agent, C., M. & St. P., 309 Marquette Building, Chicago, 
+ al gee Proctor will see that the funds are promptly 

elivered. 


Now, we do not begrudge ten cents to a poor railroad 
man. Nor the other ten cents necessary to dispatch 
the five letters. But before asking our friends to 
contribute to the worthy cause we thought it best to fig- 
ure up how much the chain was bringing in, and we 
were pleased to find that we need not bother our friends, 
for the recipient of this charity was already rich beyond 
the dreams of avarice. This letter is Number 34, and if 
the other branches of the chain have gone as far as this, 
Mr. Proctor has turned over to Mr. Westbury the tidy 
sum of 

$11,641,532,182,693,481,445,312.50. 

This seems to us sufficient “to make Billy comfortable 
while he is with us,” even tho he should live to the age 
of Methusaleh. 

We appreciate the thoughtfulness of the originator of 
the scheme in limiting the number to fifty. Otherwise 
all the money in the world—or at least all the money in 
the pockets of the charitable—would in the course of 
time have flowed into the pocket of the one-armed rail- 
road boy, and caused more ruin than the war. Even with 
fifty as the limit, he would have received, if our figures 
are right (tho they are not really our figures, but those 
of the expert accountant of our business office, for the 
Editor never had occasion to calculate such large 
amounts of money), the sum of 

$11,102,230,246,251,565,444,236,285;680,231,712.50. 


The fine thing about this is that the United States 
will have received two-fifths of that sum for postage’ on 
the letters. This ought to be enough to remove the defi- 
cit of the Post Office Department, and no other method 
has ever been able to accomplish this. 

If Little Marjorie, instead of sending her ten-cent 
piece to Secretary Daniels to start a new battleship, had 
only started a multiple chain with it, the government 
might now be in a condition to carry out the President’s 
desire for the biggest navy in the world. 

A few months ago a New York nurse, discovering that 
there was a shortage of anesthetics in the hospitals of 
the Allies, was inspired to send out a similar chain let- 
ter asking for twenty-five cents to buy chloroform. Since 
nobody wants to feel that he is responsible for some 
poor wounded soldier suffering “untold agony,” she is 
now receiving quarters by the bushel, and if the receipts 
keep on increasing in geometrical progression she will 
soon have enough chloroform to put all the Allied armies 
to sleep—or all the Germans, if the Allies used it in 
their asphyxiating bombs. The Post Office Department 
has been asked to put an end to it, but there seems to 
be no way of stopping a snowball when it once gets 
going. 

It would, therefore, be well for one who contemplates 
sending an unlimited draft upon the charity of the 
world to figure out in advance just how much he is ask- 
ing for and not leave it to chance or hardheartedness to 
prevent him from precipitating a financial crisis. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND THE CONSTITUTION 


R. ROOSEVELT has announced his endorsement 

of the movement for an amendment to the Federal 
Constitution extending the suffrage to women. He states 
the grounds for his belief thus: 

I believe the time has come for a greater and truer na- 
tionalism in this country. I believe in the nationalization of 
the issues which affect not only men, but women also. The 
great problems of our country are national. In the matter 
of the railroads, for example, forty-six different sets of laws 
for their regulation merely check and handicap their devel- 
opment and management. A universal Federal law is essen- 
tial for railroads. In the same way, the question of enfran- 


chisement of women has become national and demands Fed- 
eral action. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s championship of the cause of a fed- 
eral suffrage amendment, if he should by any chance be 
nominated for the presidency, would bring this issue 
squarely before the country. President Wilson has re- 
peatedly declared that in his judgment woman suffrage 
is a matter that should be left to the states. 

Mr. Wilson is wrong and Mr. Roosevelt right. The 
fundamental conditions of suffrage should be the same 
everywhere regardless of state lines. If it is right that 
women should vote—and its rightness is beyond ques- 
tion—all women should vote, whether they live in Colo- 
rado or in New York. 

Democracy, the foundation principle of the American 
nation, and the exclusion of women from the ballot are 
mutually destructive conceptions. It should be no pre- 
rogative of a state, no matter how “sovereign,” to de- 
termine whether democracy within its borders shall be 
partial or complete. 

The right of citizens of the United States should not 
be denied or abridged by the United States or any state 
on account of sex. . 



























THE STORY OF THE WEEK 














The American 
expedition into 
Mexico passed 
last week into a quasi-diplomatic 
stage. The question of the future 
status of the expedition in relation to 
the de facto government of Mexico is 
under discussion between representa- 
tives of the War Department and of 
the Carranza administration. Mean- 
while, the American troops mark time. 
Where Villa is nobody knows. He may 
be dead, he may be recovering from 
his wounds, he may be merely hiding 
from his pursuers, he may be planning 
some new offensive.Only one thing is 
certain. He has not yet been captured, 
either by his American pursuers or by 
his Mexican enemies. 

Last week General Hugh Scott, 
Chief of the General Staff of the 
United States Army, accompanied by 
General Funston, went into confer- 
ence at El Paso with General Obre- 
gon, Sefor Carranza’s Minister of 
War, and other Carranzista officers. 
No official reports of the first meeting 
were given out, but it was intimated 
with some show of authoritativeness 
that the two sides presented widely 
differing proposals. 

General Obregon communicated a 
practical demand that the American 
troops withdraw from Mexico forth- 
with. There is no reason to believe 
that such a demand was entertained 
for a moment by General Scott, or 
will receive the slightest favorable 
consideration from the American Gov- 
-ernment. Indeed it is asserted that 


Conferring Over the 
Mexican Expedition 


General Scott informed the Mexican 
representatives that he was not author- 
ized to discuss this question. 

General Scott presented, it is said, 
the proposal that the Carranza Gov- 
ernment cooperate with the American 
force in Mexico in an energetic pur- 
suit of the Villista bandits. Up to the 
present time there has been little such 
cooperation, which ought to have been 
forthcoming if General Carranza had 
desired in good faith the success of the 
American purpose of punishing Villa 
and the bandit raiders of Columbus. 

It is reported that the general condi- 
tions upon which the American repre- 
sentatives at the conference will in- 
sist are about as follows: 


Open and effective cojperation of the 
Carranza forces with the Americans. 

Extension of the American lines into 
Mexico. at least as far south as Casas 
Grandes and probably further. 

Relegation to the American military of 
the duty of policing “a northern zone,” 
consisting of the territory directly south 
of the international boundary. 

Policing of the remainder of the terri- 
tory—a - “southern zone’—by Carranza 
forces. 

Coéperation in the handling of supplies 
for the American troops. 

Granting of use of the Mexican railways 
to the expeditionary force. 


The acceptance of these conditions 
would secure from the American Gov- 
ernment an agreement that the Amer- 
ican forces would not go farther south 
than an agreed upon line, and would 
retire just as soon as it was made evi- 
dent that the Villa bands had been 
eliminated. 





The Army Reorganiza- 
tion bill makes no pro- 
gress in conference. There appears to 
be an insoluble difference of opinion 
between the conferees of the Senate 
and the majority of those of the House 
on three points: The size of the regu- 
lar army, the proposals for a volun- 
teer reserve army, and the establish- 
ment of a government nitrate plant. 
The Senate conferees are determined 
in their insistence upon a regular army 
of 250,000 men. One of the House con- 
ferees, Congressman Kahn, agrees 
with them, but the two others, Repre- 
sentatives Hay and Dent, are equally 
insistent upon the House provision for 
only 140,000. It seems probable that 
the conference will continue to dis- 
agree, and a complete deadlock result. 
In that case the House and the Senate 
will be asked to consider the bills again 
in the light of their conflicting desires. 

Last week there was serious dissen- 
sion in the House Democratic caucus 
over the Philippine bill. An attempt 
was made to commit the party mem- 
bers to the passage of the bill just as 
it came over from the Senate. The at- 
tempt was reinforced by a letter from 
President Wilson, but twenty-eight 
Democrats refused to pledge themselves 
to vote for the measure with all the 
Senate amendments included. | 

The main point of dissent is, of 
course, the Clarke amendment decree- 
ing absolute independence for the Phil- 
ippines in from two to four years. This 
amendment was one of the two points 
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COLORED TROOPERS OF THE TENTH CAVALRY ON THE MARCH IN MEXICO. THEY ARE MORE POPULAR WITH THE MEXICANS 
THAN THE WHITES AND HAVE DONE GOOD SERVICE 


that led to the break between Secre- 
tary Garrison and the President. 
President Wilson has apparently 
changed his mind on the Clarke amend- 
ment since the Secretary of War’s 
resignation, for at that time he de- 
clared in a letter to Mr. Garrison that 
he believed such action was “unwise at 
this time,” whereas now he urges the 
Democrats in the House to accept the 
bill as it stands, including this provi- 
sion. In view, however, of the defection 
of the twenty-eight Democrats, it 
seems probable that the definite prom- 
ise of the Clarke amendment will be 
at least modified, if it is retained at 
all. 


ies The joint conference 
Ho Strike vod the of anthracite opera- 
Anthracite Fields tors and representa- 
tives of the United Mine Workers of 
America, which has been meeting daily 
behind closed doors at the Union 
League Club since March 9 in an effort 
to negotiate a new wage agreement for 
176,000 miners, has resulted in an un- 
expected agreement. If the proposed 
terms are accepted by the Miners’ Con- 
vention, which was to have been held 
at Pottsville, Pennsylvania, on May 2, 
there will be no strike in the hard coal 
fields. 

At the sessions of the conference the 
miners presented demands which had 
been drawn up at the anthracite con- 
vention in Wilkesbarre, last Sep- 
tember and endorsed at the Indianapolis 
convention of the United Mine Workers 
in January last. The miners were rep- 
resented by a sub-committee consisting 
of John P. White, president: of the 
union, and the heads of the three an- 
thracite district boards. S. D. Warriner, 
president of the Lehigh Coal and Navi- 
gation Company, headed the operators. 

The principal demands of the miners, 
which numbered eleven, were for an 
eight-hour day, a twenty per cent in- 
crease in wages, and recognition of 
their union. About five weeks were con- 
sumed in a discussion of the demands 
in detail, and just when it seemed prob- 
able that no agreement would be possi- 
ble, the operators accepted the bulk of 
the miners’ demands. The new wage 
scale agreement drawn up by.the con- 
ference provides for recognition of the 
union, for an eight-hour day instead of 
a nine-hour day, for specific increase in 
wages ranging from three per cent for 
day workers to seven per cent for con- 
tract miners (it being estimated that-the 
shortening of the working day is equiv- 
alent to a general increase of twelve 


and a half per cent in wages), for the 
establishment of a price scale for min- 
ing by machine, for an arrangement for 
speedier adjustment of grievances, for 
the readjustment of the selling of min- 
ing supplies to the individual miners by 
the operators, so that no more than a 
fair profit will be charged. 

This outcome of the conference is in- 
tensely gratifying, both because it was 
hardly expected by those who have fol- 
lowed the negotiations and because it is 
one more victory for the cause of the 
peaceful settlement of industrial dis- 
putes. 


Henry Morgen- 
thau has offered 
his resignation 
as Ambassador to Turkey and it is to 
be accepted by the President. Mr. Mor- 
genthau is now in this country and will 
take up immediately important organi- 
zation work for the Democratic party 
in the coming campaign. The retiring 
Ambassador has made an admirable 
record in his three years at Constan- 
tinople, and the President has been re- 
luctant to acquiesce in his retirement 
from the post. 

Besides the important American in- 
terests in Turkey, Mr. Morgenthau has 
had to take under his protection the 
nationals of most of the allied powers. 
When the Turkish Government pro- 
posed to utilize Constantinople College 
for Girls as army barracks he put a 
stop to it by saying that he would move 
the American Embassy into the build- 
ing. His vigorous protest prevented the 
Turks from putting British and French 
civilians of prominence in the towns of 
Gallipoli, to protect them from British 
bombardment. He did all that could be 
done to rescue the Armenians and 
Greeks from massacre and alleviate 
their sufferings. 

The nomination of his successor is to 
go to the Senate as soon as the formal 
inquiries as to his acceptability have 
been responded to by the Turkish Gov- 
ernment. He is Abram I. Elkus, a promi- 
nent lawyer of New York. There 
are few men in New York City 
who have such an unusual record 
in promoting legislation for the correc- 
tion of industrial abuses and the fur- 
therance of commercial welfare as Mr. 
Elkus. He was the counsel for the New 
York State Factory Investigation Com- 
mission, whose recent report is recog- 
nized as a model of thoroness and im- 
partiality. The set of laws which he 
drew up to safeguard the lives and 
health of workers was subsequently 
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passed by the New York Legislature. 
He has been counsel for the Merchants’ 
Protective Association of New York 
City, and has long been active in 
stamping out fraud in mercantile life, 
particularly in bankruptcy cases. He 
was nominated for judge of the Court 
of Appeals of New Yerk on the Demo- 
cratic ticket in 1913, and is now an ac- 
tive worker in many benevolent and 
civic organizations. ° 


The Defense of saa ee 
the Allied Blockade addvest te the 
American Government a long and elab- 
orate explanation and defense of the 
blockade which the British navy has 
been maintaining about Germany. The 
note indicates no intention to relax 
the stringency of the blockade; but it 
does express a desire to make the exer- 
cize of what the Allies “conceive to be 
their belligerent rights as little bur- 
densome to neutrals as possible.” The 
note is concurred in by the French 
Government. 

The United States has protested 
against the methods which have beer 
adopted to interrupt American trade 
with Germany on several grounds. It 
has declared that these methods do not 
constitute a lawful blockade on several 
grounds: 

1. Because the blockade is not, as re- 
quired by international law, effective, or 
impartial as between neutral nations, 
since the British fleet cannot blockade 
the Baltic and thus cut off shipments to 
Germany from Scandinavian countries; 

2. Because it involves the capture of 
goods destined for neutral countries, on 
the supposition that their actual ulti- 
mate destination is Germany; 

3. Because the blockade, as adminis- 
tered, works unnecessary hardship to 
innocent shippers, since vessels are 
taken into British ports for examination 
of their cargoes, and subjected to long 
and costly delay before their cases are 
finally decided. 

To these contentions the British Gov- 
ernment makes the following re- 
joinders: 

1. The blockade is effective, since “it 
is doubtful whether there ever has been 
a blockade where the ships which slip- 
ped thru bore so small a proportion to 
those which were intercepted. The pas- 
sage of commerce to a blockaded area 
across a land frontier or across an in- 
land sea never has been held to inter- 
fere with the effectiveness of a block- 
ade. 

2. The blockade of Southern ports by 
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the United States in the Civil War es- 
tablished the doctrine of continuous 
voyage to cover all cases where there 
was an intention to thwart or evade 
the blockade by “whatever means, di- 
rect or indirect.” Much evidence is 
available to show that goods in great 
quantities ostensibly intended for neu- 
tral countries were actually destined 
for use in belligerent countries. For in- 
stance, the total import of lard into 
Sweden during 1915 from the United 
States was 9,029 tons, while the aver- 
age annual import from all countries 
for the preceding three years was 888 
tons. “It is difficult to believe that the 
requirements of Sweden in respect of 
lard even when every allowance is made 
for possible diversions of trade due to 
the war, could suddenly have increased 
more than tenfold in 1915. The infer- 
ence indeed is irresistible that the 
greater part of these imports must have 
had another and an enemy destination.” 
When the Allies found it necessary to 
intercept shipments of cotton to Swe- 
den, it transpired that tho the quays 
and warehouses of Gothenburg were 
congested with cotton, none was avail- 
able for the use of the spinners of Swe- 
den. Contracts falling into British 
hands proved that goods were not in- 
tended for consumption of neutrals to 
whom they were consigned, but were 
in reality bound for Germany. 

3. It is often necessary to bring sus- 
pected vessels into port for examina- 
tion of their cargoes, because of the 


difficulties of making searches at sea,’ 


imposed by weather conditions, the size 
of modern steamships, the manner in 
which contraband can be concealed, and 
the possibility of submarine attack 
while the search is in progress. Vessels 
are also brought into port because of 
the necessity for close examination of 
all suspected persons made necessary 
by “the German practise of misusing 
United States passports to procure a 
safe conduct for military persons and 
agents.” On this point the British 
note says further: “The difference 
between the British and the Ger- 
man procedure is that we have 
acted in the way which causes 
the least discomfort to neutrals. In- 
stead of sinking neutral ships engaged 
in trade with the enemy, as the Ger- 
mans have done in so many cases, in 
direct contravention of their own prize 
regulations we examine them, 
giving as little inconvenience as mod- 
ern naval conditions will allow, send- 
ing them into port only where this be- 
comes necessary.” 

The note announces that an “impar- 
tial and influential” commission has 
been appointed to find ways to mini- 
mize delays, and pledges the Allies to 
makes their restraints on trade as little 
burdensome to neutrals as possible. 

It closes with the following interest- 
ing statement: 

“In every theatre and in each phase 
of the war has been visible the same 
shocking disregard by the enemy of the 
rights of innocent persons and neutral 
peoples. His Majesty’s Government 
would welcome any combination of neu- 
tral nations, under the lead of the 


United States, which would exert an ef- 
fective influence to prevent the violation 
of neutral rights, and they cannot be- 
lieve that they or their allies have much 
to fear from any combination for the 
protection of those rights which takes 
an impartial and comprehensive view of 
the conduct of this war and judges it 
by a reasonable interpretation of the 
generally accepted provisions of inter- 
national law. . . .” 


For some months it has 
been noticed that the anti- 
British movement in the 
south of Ireland was growing and as- 
suming a dangerous form. Seditious 
literature was printed and circulated 
in spite of the extraordinary powers 
conferred upon the government by the 
Defense of the Realm Act. Recruiting 
posters were torn town or defaced or 
satiric posters pasted up beside them. 
At the outbreak of the war civil strife 
seemed imminent in Ireland, for the 
Ulster Volunteers were openly armed 
and drilled to oppose Home Rule when 
it should pass Parliament, while in the 
south of Ireland the Nationalist Vol- 
unteers had been organized to fight 
them. But in August, 1914, the lead- 
ers of the antagonistic factions, Sir 
Edward Carson and John Redmond, 
both declared their support of the 
British Government and a large pro- 
portion of the Ulsterites and-many of 
the Nationalists enlisted in the regular 
army. Mr. Redmond took an active 
part in the recruiting campaign at 
first, but his request to have distinct 
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Irish brigades formed under their own 
officers was refused by the govern- 
ment. Of late recruiting has lan- 
guished in Ireland and the govern- 
ment has not dared to apply any of 
the semi-compulsory measures which 
have been adopted for Great Britain. 
In spite of the promise of Home Rule 
after the war and of the reform meas- 
ures which Parliament has passed in 
recent years there remained a faction 
of irreconcilables who would be satis- 
fied with nothing less than complete 
separation. ‘“England’s extremity is 
Ireland’s opportunity” has been their 
motto, and the continued failure of 
British armies seemed to give them 
their chance. The organization of this 
extreme wing of the Nationalist party 
is the Sinn Fein (Gaelic for “Ourselves 
Alone”), a society for the promotion 
of Celtic language and literature and 
the revival of the race spirit. 

The young Irishmen who were un- 
willing to serve in the British army 
tried to escape to America, but the 
authorities refused to allow them to 
embark on any of the steamers. Many 
of these thereupon joined the militant 
organization, which daily became 
stronger and began openly to display 
revolutionary aims. The Sinn Fein 
Volunteers paraded publicly in arms 
and even practised sham battles and 
the tactics of street fighting in the 
city of Dublin. A few months ago a 
band of them rehearsed an attack on 
Dublin castle, which was theoretically 
captured at midnight. These various 
manifestations of disaffection were 
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called to the attention of the govern- 
ment, but neither Baron Wimbourne, 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, nor Au- 
gustine Birrell, Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, took any efficient measures to 
suppress them, probably for fear of 
making the matter worse by a display 
of force. 


How much help or 
encouragement the 
militant movement 
in Ireland received from Germany is 
not known. It is said, however, that 
some of the guns found on the insur- 
gents are marked “made in Germany” 
and it is certain that an attempt was 
made last week to land a cargo of some 
15,000 rifles on some part of the west 
coast of Ireland. The arms were on 
board a German vessel so skilfully dis- 
guised as a Dutch merchantman that she 
passed the inspection of the two Brit- 
ish patrols on her way out of the North 
Sea. She was under convoy of a German 
submarine, but was captured before the 
arms could be put ashore. Sir Roger 
Casement, who had put off from the 
vessel in a small boat, was taken pris- 
oner and is now confined in the Tower 
of London on the charge of high treason. 

Sir Roger Casement is well known 
thru his exposures of the cruelties prac- 
tised in the collection of rubber, first, 
by the Belgians in the Congo River 
basin and later by the British and Peru- 
vian companies in Putumayo on the 
headwaters of the Amazon. His report 
in the Congo case was confirmed by 
American missionaries and in the Peru- 
vian case by a commissioner of the 
American Government. 

On the outbreak of the war he fled 
to Sweden, where, according to his own 
account, the British consul tried to en- 
trap him and offered a bribe to his 
servant to betray him.-Since then he 
has been in Germany trying to enlist 
the support of the German Government 
for the Irish insurgents. He is of an 
erratic and irresponsible disposition and 
his enemies call him insane. 


The Landing of 
Casement 


About the same time 
a — that Sir Roger Case- 

ment was caught at 
gun-running the insurgent movement 
came to a head in the Irish capital. 
Taking advantage of the absence of 
many of the officials at the races on 
Easter Monday, April 24, the Sinn 
Feiners gathered in the heart of the 
city and at noon seized the post office 
on Sackville Street. This and the Im- 
perial Hotel opposite were put in a 
state of defense with sand bags and 
then the insurgents crost the Liffey 
River and took possession of St. 
Stephen’s Green, a park square not 
far from the bridge. Here they en- 
trenched themselves in military fash- 
ion and erected barricades on all sides 
by overturning tramcars, busses and 
automobiles. The streets were closed 
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A NEW SEAT OF WAR 
The anti-British feeling in the south of Ireland 
culminated in open revolt at Dublin and else- 
where. Local disturbances are reported from 
the counties shaded in the above map 
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by barbed wire entanglements. The 
gas works were seized and a biscuit 
factory and a distillery converted into 
fortresses. The insurgents only took 
such provisions and supplies as they 
needed, but the shops on the fashion- 
able streets were looted by men and 
women. 

A wireless sent out from the post 
office announced the establishment of 
an independent Irish republic and the 
flag of the republic, white, green and 
orange with a harp, was flown over 
Liberty Hall, the headquarters of the 
insurgents, and over the captured 
buildings. Peter Pearse, headmaster of 
St. Enda’s School and editor of a 
Gaelic journal, was named as presi- 
dent, and James Connolly, a labor 
leader and the author of “Labor in 
Irish History,’”’ assumed the rank of 
“Commandant General of the Irish 
Republican Army.” 

The insurgents were many of them 
in dark blue uniforms, with slouch hat 
and black shoulder straps. The number 
of those actively engaged at Dublin 
is estimated at 1500. Their arms were 
various; some were modern rifles, 
others old guns with balls of lead slugs 
or iron nuts, and in some cases shot- 
guns. They seemed to have an abund- 
ance of ammunition for they fre- 
quently fired recklessly and uselessly. 
But from the roofs and from the cor- 
ner houses the snipers covered the 
streets in the center of town and 
picked off any uniformed soldier who 
showed himself. The insurgents were 
inspired by the presence of the Coun- 
tess Markiewicz, in a neat green uni- 
form. She is the wife of a Polish noble- 
man, sister of Sir Josslyn Booth, and 
cousin of the Marquis of Zetland. She 
supported the strikers of Jim Larkin in 
1913 and last January, when her house 
was raided, revolutionary and pro-Get- 
man literature was found there. 

The telegraph and telephone lines 
leading out of Dublin were mostly cut 
but the one leading to Curragh Camp 
was overlooked and thru this the 
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troops were summoned to the city. 
With their machine guns they were 
more than a match for the insurgents, 
but they made slow: progress’ and at 
the end of the week the insurgents still 
held the center of the city. Liberty 
Hall was demolished by shells from a 
gunboat in the river. Most of the other 
buildings held by. the Sinn Feiners 
were set on fire by the artillery. Trin- 
ity College, where most of the students 
belong to the Officers’ Training Corps, 
was converted by them into a regular 
fortress, from the loopholes and win- 
dows of which the students kept up a 
hot fire upon any Sinn Feiners in 
sight. Finally, after both Pearse and 
Connolly were: wounded or killed the 
remnant of the insurgents surrendered. 

In the six days of street fighting the 
non-combatant population § suffered 
severely. Over a hundred deaths have 
been reported, including women and 
children. Arrangements had _ been 
made for two simultaneous risings in 
various parts of Ireland, and in a half 
dozen counties these took place but 
none of them except Dublin seems to 
have been serious. The commandant 
of the home forces is Sir John French, 
recently recalled from France, and the 
subjection of the rebellion has been 
placed in the hands of General Sir 
John Maxwell. 


The seven men who styled 
themselves the “Provisional 
Government of the Irish 
Republic” issued from Liberty Hall, 
Dublin, the following proclamation: 

Irishmen and Irishwomen, in the name 
of God and of the dead generations from 
which you received the old traditions of 
nationhood, Ireland, thru us, summons her 
children to her flag and strikes for her 
freedom, having organized and trained her 
manhood thru her secret revolutionary or- 
ganization, the Irish Republican Brother- 
hood, and thru her open military organiza- 
tion, the Irish Volunteers, and the Irish 
citizen army. 

Having patiently perfected their disci- 
pline and resolutely waited for the right 
moment to reveal itself, she now seizes 
that moment, and, supported by her. exiled 
children in America, and by her gallant 
allies in Europe, by relying on her own 
strength, she strikes, in full confidence of 
victory. 

We declare the right of the people of 
Ireland to the ownership of Ireland and 
to the unfettered control of Irish destinies 
to be sovereign and indefeasible. Long 
usurpation of that right by a foreign peo- 
ple and government has not extinguished 
that right, nor can it ever be extinguished 
except by the destruction of the Irish 
people. 

In every generation the Irish people 
have asserted their right to national free- 
dom and sovereignty. Six times during the 
past 500 years they have asserted it in 
arms. Standing on that fundamental right, 
and again asserting it in arms in the face 
of the world, we hereby proclaim the Irish 
Republic as a sovereign, independent state. 
and we pledge our lives and the lives of 
our comrades in arms to the cause of its 
freedom, its welfare and its exaltation 
among nations. 

The Irish Republic is entitled to, and 
hereby claims, the allegiance of every Irish 
man and Irish woman. The republic guar- 
antees religious and civil liberty, equal 
rights and equal opportunities to all its 
citizens, and declares its resolve to pursue 
the happiness and prosperity of the whole 
nation, and of all its parts, cherishing all 
the children of the nation equally, and ob- 
livious of the differences, carefully fostered 
by an alien government, which have divid- 
ed the minority from the majority in the 
past. 


The Irish 
Republic 








THE GREAT WAR 


April 24—Sir Roger Casement caught 
while trying to land guns from Ger- 
man vessel on Irish coast. Irish in- 
surgents seize heart of Dublin. 

April 25—Liberty Hall, Dublin, 
shelled by British gunboat. Premier 
Asquith notifies Parliament in 
secret session that conscription will 
have to be adopted unless 50,000 
have volunteered by May 27. 

April 26—Second contingent of Rus- 
sian troops landed at Marseilles. 
Zeppelins raid English coast for the 
third consecutive night. 

April 27—All Ireland under martial 
law. Germans attack British lines 
in France and Flanders. 

April 28—Germans take 5600 Rus- 
sian prisoners at Narocz Lake. 
British battleship “Russell” sunk 
by mine in Mediterranean, with loss 
of 125 lives. 

April 29—British troops clear St. 
Stephen’s Green, Dublin. British 
army at Kut-el-Amara surrenders 
to Turks. 

April 30—Dublin insurgents surren- 
der. Russians repulse Turks near 
Diarbekr. 




















Until our arms have brought the oppor- 
tune moment for the establishment of a 
permanent national government, repre- 
sentative of the whole people of Ireland 
and elected by the suffrage of all her men 
and women, the provisional government 
hereby constituted will administer the civil 
and military affairs of the republic, in 
trust for the people. 


The unfortunate Brit- 
On the Tigris ish expedition in Meso- 

potamia has come to an 
end. The force under General Town- 
shend, which was defeated at Ctesiphon 
near Bagdad four months ago, was over- 
taken by the Turks in its retreat down 
the Tigris, and has ever since been be- 
leaguered in the bend of the river at 
Kut-el-Amara. 

The expedition which was sent up 
the Tigris to the relief of General 
Townshend has not yet been able to get 
nearer than twenty miles of Kut-el- 
Amara. Here .the Turks occupy a 


strongly fortified position on high 
ground with the right resting on the 
river and the left protected by swamps 
of Suwekie, two miles to the north. 
The Turks also hold the southern bank 
of the Tigris just opposite. 

The river, swollen by the spring 
freshets, has overflowed its banks and 
both sides, making it difficult for the 
British to advance. General Gorringe 
is in charge of the force on the left or 
northern bank and General Keary on 
the right. A frontal attack by General 
Gorringe on April 5 broke thru the 
Turkish lines at Umm el Henna, altho 
there were successive rows of entrench- 
ments for a distance of 2500 yards 
stretching between the swamp and the 
river and the front trenches were nine 
feet deep. 

But in trying a week later to force 
the next Turkish position at Felahie, 
five miles beyond, General Gorringe, it 
appears, met with a severe setback. 
The report from Constantinople states 
loss of more than three thousand men 
in the battle of Felahie, but according 
to the London report the British loss 
is by no means so great as this. An- 
other attack on Felahie was made by a 
force of some ten thousand men on 
April 22-23, but this also was re- 
pulsed with losses to the British of 
some two thousand. 

On the night of the 17th the Turks 
attacked on the right or southern side 
of the Tigris with ten thousand men 
and succeeded in driving back the Brit- 
ish half a mile. But, according to the 
British report, the Turks suffered a 
loss of more than three thousand men, 
while the British losses were consider- 
ably less. In front of one of the British 
brigades 1200 to 1500 Turkish corpses 
were counted. 

After holding out for 143 days 
against overwhelming odds General 
Townshend surrendered the army at 
Kut, numbering 2970 British and some 
6000 Indian troops and their followers. 
He destroyed his guns and munitions 
before capitulating. 
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THE COLLAPSE OF THE BRITISH MESOPOTAMIAN CAMPAIGN 
The British expedition under General Townshend, which has for nearly five months been besieged 
at Kut-el-Amara, has at last surrendered unconditionally to the Turks. The force which was sent 
up the Tigris to his relief was defeated with heavy losses twenty miles below. The shaded area 
represents territory acquired by the Russians and British. On another page of this issue will be 
found an article on the literary and historical interest attaching to this region 
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ALABAMA: The increasing 
scarcity of materials from 
which paper can be made has 
caused a revival of effort in 
this state to establish a large 
plant for the manufacture of 
paper, alcohol and other things 
from cotton stalks. For many 
years this subject has been dis- 
cussed, but never before with 
so good prospect of action upon 
it. It is estimated that the 
South pays $75,000,000 a year 
to have its cotton stalks gath- 
ered and destroyed, whereas for 
$2 a ton they might be gath- 
ered, baled, shipped to central 
points and converted intc pulp 
for making many useful ma- 
terials. 


COLORADO: Vast prepara- 
tions are being made in this 
state for the entertainment of 
a large number of expected 
summer visitors. As a result of 
the war in Europe and of the 
two great expositions in Cali- 
fornia last year thousands of 
Americans who had habitually 
spent their summers abroad 
aid their first visit to the 
ocky Mountain states. Many 
of those who passed thru Colo- 
rado were so delighted with 
the scenery and climate that 
they planned to come back for 
longer stays this summer. Local 
capitalists are therefore put- 
ting large sums of money into 
making the many resorts of 
the state more attractive. Also 
the United States forest offi- 
cers announce that they will 
be glad to make surveys for 
summer home sites in the na- 
tional forests of Colorado or to 
lease “special use’ cabins, 279 
of which have been built. 


DELAWARE: After years of 
discussion of many various 
plans for improving the city’s 
water front the people of Wil- 
mington have generally con- 
cluded that the suggestion of 
Mr. Joseph S. Wilson, of the 
Wilson Line, is the best that 
has been made. He says: “Let 
the Chamber of Commerce con- 
sider ways and means of rais- 
ing funds to employ a first- 
class authority on harbor im- 
provement to come to Wilming- 
ton, study our conditions and 
needs and make recommenda- 
tions.” This course will prob- 
ably be adopted. 


FLORIDA: The completion of 
a forty-foot dipping vat at the 
Union Stockyards at Jackson- 
ville marks the beginning of the 
end of the tick in this state. 
The fight against this destruc- 
tive pest has been a long and 
a hard one, and there is still 
much to do before Florida takes 
her place ‘among the tick-free 
states, but with a convenient 
vat large enough for the safe- 
dipping of horned cattle, horses 
and mules, and the segregating 
pens that go with it, the in- 
fested sections must rapidly be- 
come fewer and smaller. 


IDAHO: The first jury com- 
posed entirely of women to 
serve in one of the higher 
courts of this state recently 
decided an appealed case in the 
District Court of Ada County 
at Boise. The action was 
brought in two causes involv- 
ing an intricate transaction in 
a sale of sheep with the ques- 
tion of commissions to be de- 


cided. The jury allowed the 
commission in one cause and 
denied it in the other, which 
was precisely what the lower 
court had done, tho the women 
were not permitted to know this 
until after their decision had 
been rendered. Of the venire of 
twenty-four women, only one 
asked to be excused, her reason 
being that her young children 
needed her. 


INDIANA: An entertaining 
and instructive procession of 
more than employees of 
the City of Indianapolis re- 
cently paraded the streets of 
that city for the purpose of 
showing to the _ taxpayers 
where and how their money 
goes. Each department of the 
city government was accom- 
panied by its machines or im- 
plements or by floats or pic- 
tures which showed the nature 
of its work and what it is ac- 
complishing. Such of the more 
important activities as could 
not be thus illustrated were 
briefly outlined by printed ban- 
ners which were easily read by 
the thousands of citizens who 
lined the streets. 


KANSAS: For three years the 
club women of this state have 
been making a determined fight 
for a “clean Kansas.” During 
two of these years they had lit- 
tle help or encouragement, but 
this year they have the aid of 
a state law and many local or- 
dinances as well as organiza- 
tions of school boys and girls 
thruout the state. In every 
community that supports a 
street department officials must 
set the machinery of the law at 
work on every bad spot report- 
ed by any of the women’s in- 
spectors. It is said the streets 
and yards are cleaner than ever 
before. 


MISSISSIPPI: Gubernatorial 
abuse of the pardoning power 
has been for many years a sub- 
ject of popular complaint in 
Mississippi. Now, under a new 
law,. Governor Bilbo has ap- 
pointed five citizens as a board 
of pardons. Those familiar with 
the situation, while admitting 
that division of authority and 
responsibility may do some 
good, say that the real trouble 
arises from the common prac- 
tise of signing petitions for 
pardon without looking into the 
merits of the cases. It is said 
that in several instances in the 
past influential citizens have 
signed such petitions with so 
little thought that they have 
afterward publicly censured 
the governors who acted favor- 
ably on them. 


NEW JERSEY: The referen- 
dum proposition, passed by the 
Legislature and approved by 
Governor Fielder, to bond this 
state for $7,000,000 for the 
construction of a state highway 
system provides for the pay- 
ment of principal and interest 
from the motor vehicle depart- 
ment receipts, but adds that if 
these receipts are insufficient 
the payments shall be made 
from the state fund. Opponents 
of the proposition say that this 
contingency is not to be men- 


,tioned on the ballot for the 


voters. They also assert that, 
since no provision is made for 
the maintenance of roads from 





the motor vehicle department’s 
funds, money for this purpose 
will have to be raised by taxa- 
tion or by largely increased 
automobile license fees. 


NEW MEXICO: A proclama- 
tion just signed by President 
Wilson changes the boundaries 
of the Alamo national forest in 
New Mexico and, among other 
things, provides for the restora- 
tion of 28,810 acres of the pub- 
lic domain. This area will be 
subject to settlement June 5 to 
July 2, and thereafter to entry 
and disposition under any ap- 
plicable public land law. The 
excluded land, most of which 
is in rough hills, lies in the 
southeastern part of the state. 


OHIO: The Garden Club of 
Cincinnati, comprizing a large 
number of prominent women, is 
not confining its efforts to the 
beautifying of the city, but is 
adorning the country highways 
for many miles in several direc- 
tions. For example, thousands 
of rosebushes have been plant- 
ed along Wooster pike and 
other main roads leading into 
the city. As an indication of 
the interest this club has awak- 
ened, it is said that the 6000 
rambler rosebushes which it 
had provided for a recent pub- 
lic sale were ali disposed of in 
a single day. 


OREGON: A mammoth ship- 
building plant to construct 
wooden vessels for river serv- 
ice and transoceanic trade is to 
be located at Portland; work 
upon it to begin at once. Port- 
land, Seattle, Spokane and 
Eastern capital is behind the 
enterprise. The plant itself is 
to be built largely of wood, one 
of the objects of the project be- 
ing stimulation of the lumber 
industry of Oregon. 


RHODE ISLAND: The com- 
mission appointed a year ago 
to make a detailed study of the 
farm situation in Rhode Island 
and to suggest how the state 
may promote a back-to-the-land 
movement has made its pre- 
liminary report to Governor 
Beeckman. It finds that farm 
lands are now at a minimum 
use, there being only 5292 
farms in the state, twenty-six 
per cent of which are under 
twenty’ acres in extent. Among 
the commission’s suggestions is 
a plan for the state to buy 
lands and colonize upon them. 
Another suggestion is that mill 
corporations in towns where 
there is much unused land buy 
large tracts and build neat 
homes on five or ten acre lots, 
to be sold on amortization pay- 
ments to their employees. 


SOUTH CAROLINA: The 
farmers of South Carolina are 
said to be organizing to de- 
feat the proposition for state 
fire insurance, which some of 
the political leaders regard as 
the only answer to the foreign 
companies which have with- 
drawn from the state rather 
than submit to its new insur- 
ance laws. The farmers are 
ealling attention to the fact 
that they pay taxes on about 
one-third of the property as- 
sessed for taxation by the 
state and buy only one-tenth of 
the fire insurance sold in the 
state. They also argue that, 


since most of the heavy losses 
by fire are sustained in cities, 
the risking of the state’s 
money would amount to ex- 
treme discrimination against 
the rural taxpayers. 


SOUTH DAKOTA: The com- 
mercial clubs of several coun- 
ties have taken up the matter 
of putting the roads of this 
state in good condition. Each of 
them invites everybody who 
knows of a bad piece of road in 
its vicinity to report it. The en- 
tire influence of the club is 
then brought to bear, if neces- 
sary, on the officer whose duty 
it is to repair that road. Some 
of the clubs are arranging to 
hire men to patrol the roads of 
their counties regularly, as 
trackmen patrol railroads. As 
a result of the club’s activities, 
it is said, road officials are giv- 
ing more attention to their du- 
ties than ever before and the 
highways of the state are in 
better condition. 


TEXAS: The State Pure Food 
and Drug Department, having 
made independent experiments 
which proved beyond doubt 
that flies carry disease germs, 
has begun an active campaign 
for the screening of all food- 
stuffs in the state. Inspectors 
have been sent out with strict 
orders to compel all storekeep- 
ers, hucksters and others who 
offer anything edible for sale 
to keep it covered in such a 
manner that flies cannot get to 
it. In most of the cities the 
women’s clubs are giving active 
aid to the inspectors and prom- 
ising to withdraw their trade 
from merchants who persist in 
violating this law. 


VERMONT: Under the lead- 
ership of several large woolen 
manufacturers, aided by State 
Commissioner of Agriculture 
Brigham, another attempt is 
to be made to enact legislation 
favorable to a revival of sheep 
raising in Vermont. The first 
step to be taken is toward the 
education of the public to the 
necessity of restraining dogs. 
For many years it has seemed 
that dog lovers have exerted 
more influence over legislation 
than the sheep-raising inter- 
ests. But now that short sup- 
plies of meats have sent prices 
so high, it is believed that the 
financial advantage of having 
large flocks of sheen grazing on 
the thousands of  untillable 
acres in this state will be influ- 
ential. 


VIRGINIA: The Supreme 
Court of Appeals of this state 
has decided that Superintend- 
ent Hodges of the Alexandria 
County public schools must pay 
back $970 which he has unlaw- 
fully received in the last three 
years as increased salary, the 
court holding that salaries of 
public officers cannot be _ in- 
creased during their terms of 
office. For many years it has 
been a common practise of 
Virginia state and county legis- 
lative bodies to alter salaries 
during such terms. It is be- 
lieved thousands of past and 
present public officials’ will 
come under this ruling; and 
since very few salaries have 
been decreased, it is expected 
that a large sum of money will 
have to be paid back to the 
public treasuries. 
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PREPAREDNESS IN PROCESS 
THE NAVAL GUN WORKS AT WASHINGTON WHERE 
BIG GUNS FOR THE NEW BATTLESHIPS 
ARE BEING TURNED OUT 














THE COMING FLOOD OF IMMIGRATION 


HERE has been a great deal of 
discussion in this country since 
the war began about the vol- 
ume of immigration to the United 
States after the restoration of peace 
in Europe. There are those who 
argue that conditions in the Old 
World will be such after the war is 
over that there will hardly be any 
increase in the present rate of immi- 
gration, which is negligible. But the 
overwhelming number of authorities 
on immigration, among whom are 
the numerous representatives of im- 
migrant aid societies as well as most 
of the United States Immigration 
officials, are of the opinion that im- 
migration to this country after the 
war will assume unprecedented pro- 
portions. 

It may be safely said now that this 
latter view has come to be generally 
recognized as the right one. Those 
who believe that for years to come 
this country will know no immigra- 
tion problem disregard economic con- 
ditions. They hope for an era of mar- 
velous recuperation and reconstruc- 
tion in Europe, an attractive hope, 
but hardly justified by reason. 


OWEVER, to settle all doubts as 

to the proportions of the immi- 
gration following after and resulting 
from the European War there is one 
convincing source of information that 
has been overlooked so far, and that 
is to ask the immigrants who are in 
this country themselves about it. The 
millions of immigrants in the United 
States are linked with as many more 
of their relatives and friends across 
the ocean so closely that to them the 
sentiments of the people of the Old 
World are a certainty, and vice versa. 
And these sentiments cannot be mis- 
taken. Whatever the foreign press in 
this country is saying about Amer- 
ican neutrality and whatever the 
American jingo press is saying 
about hyphenism, the fact remains 
that the vast body of immigrants in 
America are immensely appreciative 
of the haven they have found here. 
If one considers the number of sub- 
jects of Russia, Italy, Austria-~-Hun- 
gary and Great Britain (the four 
leading contributors to American im- 
migration) that have actually re- 
sponded to the call to the colors from 
home in comparison with those who 
have not, one will discover what the 
immigrant thinks of America and 
how he feels about the peace he has 
found here. And whatever he thinks 
and feels about it, his brother or 
father or cousin or friend abroad is 
sure to think and feel. 


BY ISAAC DON LEVINE 








Mr. Levine is a young Russian 
Jew who has been in this country 
several years. He worked on the 
staff of the Kansas City Star and 
has more recently been doing vari- 
ous journalistic work in New York. 
His own appreciation of the haven 
of America may be judged from 
the fact that out of his savings 
he has brought over, one by one, 
all the eight members of his 
family, whom at first he left 
behind in Russia—THE EDITOR. 




















A canvass of the rank and file 
of the immigrant body in this 
country would speedily reveal the 
fact that with the conclusion of 
peace in Europe a colossal increase in 
immigration to America will occur. 
The fact that the country has 
proved impregnable in perhaps the 
greatest catastrophe in history is a 
recommendation that will appeal 
more strongly than ever to the war- 
tortured, tax-burdened Slav, Teuton 
and Saxon as well as Jew, Hungarian 
and Italian. If up to the present time 
America has attracted millions main- 
ly because it was to them the sym- 
bol of Light, Liberty and Prosperity, 
how many more will she entice from 
now on, when it will also become the 
emblem of Peace, Safety and Protec- 
tion? 

In face of the expected vast stream 
of immigration, this already impor- 
tant and complicated problem looms 
up before us in all its new magni- 
tude and demands our immediate at- 
tention. As a problem of the near fu- 
ture, as one that vitally concerns all 
parts of the country and all classes 
of the population, it has no equal in 
urgency and importance. But it is 
evident that the country has not yet 
come to realize its full import, for 
what preparations is she making to 
meet the rushing current of immi- 
grants? Has the government taken 
any steps in the direction of such 
preparation? Has she devised any 
means and methods to cope with ex- 
traordinary conditions? The answers 
to these questions are all negative. 
Our government has not so far dem- 
onstrated any real disposition to de- 
viate from the narrow course to 
which its immigration activities are 
confined, activities limited to the ad- 
mitting and barring of the immi- 
grants. 

Perhaps it is in the latter that the 
government hopes to find a solution 
of all the difficulties that may arise 
from a heavy post-bellum immigra- 
tion. Truly, an easy way of getting 
rid of the immigrant is simply not 
to admit him. But what about the 


Constitution? What about the pro- 
fest mission of this nation to serve 
humanity ? What about the large for- 
eign population’s attitude toward such 
a means of settling the immigrant 
problem? How could the government 
turn away healthy, enterprizing peo- 
ple who come to this haven of peace 
to build their homes under the pro- 
tection of the Stars and Stripes? 
And, then, if the government prefers 
to deal with the immigration prob- 
lem at the time it reaches its most 
critical stage, does she forget that 
at the same time she would most 
probably have her hands full with 
the financial and industrial crisis 
that is certain to come in this coun- 
try upon the conclusion of peace? Or, 
is it in order to avoid this latter 
crisis by keeping the ammunition 
factories busy that the government 
has evolved its program of Prepared- 
ness at a time when half the world 
is in ruins and all the great nations 
are nearly exhausted physically and 
economically? 


O be sure, we are just at present 

in need of preparedness, but not 
with the capital “P.” We must finally 
rise to the demands of civilization, of 
history, upon us, and be prepared to 
meet adequately the multitudes of 
newcomers to our shores. If this 
country has a mission to perform in 
the world in this crucial day, that is 
its mission. I cannot refrain from 
quoting a remark made by a fellow- 
immigrant: “If this country were to 
spend the hundreds of millions of 
dollars intended for military pur- 
poses on the immigrant, what glori- 
ous results she could achieve, what 
an immense amount of good and 
strength she would derive from it! 
Nothing can be more wonderful than 
actually building up a nation!” 

Of course there are very few peo- 
ple in this country to whom it ever 
occurred that such large sums could 
be profitably spent on the immigrant, 
for there are very few Americans 
who are aware of the vast latent pos- 
sibilities contained in the material 
furnished us by the immigrant. It is 
time, however, to drive it home to 
every American that it is not Tariff 
nor is it Preparedness that is on the 
Tagesordnung of our national life, 
but Immigration or Preparedness for 
Immigration. Immigration is the 
paramount question of the day, and 
the sooner the government and the 
people of these United States realize 
it the better for the country. 

There is one good thing at least 
that the Preparedness movement has 
begotten, and that is the idea of the 
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Naval Advisory Board. This idea 
should be utilized by the government 
in another field, and should take 
there the bodily shape of an Immi- 
gration Advisory Board. The fore- 
most naturalized citizens of this 
country plus a group of eminent rep- 
resentatives of all the classes of the 
country’s population should codper- 
ate with the government in an en- 
deavor systematically to help the im- 
migrant do what he is unable to do 
himself and what the country expects 
him to do, This board should make it 
its chief aim to help the immigrant 
become a permanent member of the 
nation as soon as possible, to take 
care of him in all the phases of 
Americanization, to bring out and 
make full use of all the potentialities 
of the immigrant so as to aid in the 
-material upbuilding and spiritual up- 
lifting of this nation. 

Such a board would have at its 
command for its initial activities the 
Immigrant .Head-Tax Fund amount- 
ing to about $10,000,000 and con- 
stantly growing. Many suggestions 
have been made for the use of this 
fund. Perhaps none of them deserves 
more attention than that proposing 
its employment in a colonization 
scheme. Immigration has so much to 
do with unemployment, and unem- 
ployment is to a great extent the re- 
sult of the urban life of a country. 
To relieve the pressure upon the 


cities of this country by a formidable 
“Back to the Soil” movement would 
certainly serve a double purpose. It 
would be beneficial to the country’s 
old citizens as well as to the new. 
That such a movement, backed by the 
government’s financial support, 
launched among the immigrant pop- 
ulation, would prove very successful 
no one who knows the immigrant 
will doubt. There is no one so eager 
as the immigrant to have his perma- 
nent home built upon the soil of this 
“land of the free.” The large major- 
ity of the immigrants in this country 
have the elementary agricultural ex- 
perience that should soon make of 
them a healthy and productive part of 
population, if properly supported. 
There is nothing visionary or im- 
practicable in such a suggestion. The 
Baron de Hirsh Fund, a private cor- 
poration, has been engaged in simi- 
lar work for years. It has bought 
large tracts of land in Argentina, 
Canada and the United States, dis- 
tributed it among members of the 
Jewish nationality, and lent them 
money to start as independent farm- 
ers. Thousands of prosperous colo- 
nists scattered thruout this hemi- 
sphere are a good proof of the suc- 
cess accomplished with the help of 
that fund. And when one remembers 
that the Jews, having been away 
from the soil for eighteen centuries, 
are not easily transformed into agri- 


culturists, while the material at the 
disposal of the United States Gov- 
ernment was originally largely rural; 
that the Baron de Hirsh Fund as a 
foreign corporation had to buy land 
and was hampered by all kinds of 
federal and state laws in its activi- 
ties, while the United States owns 
extensive tracts of land and com- 
mands numerous facilities both as a 
state and as a business institution, 
one will be inclined to believe that 
the idea of immigrant colonization on 
a vast scale promoted by the govern- 
ment merits the highest considera- 
tion of the entire nation, and in it- 
self constitutes a problem that war- 
rants the creation of an Immigration 
Advisory Board. 

Now is the time to tackle the im- 
migration situation as it will be 
forced upon this country after the 
war. Now is the time to become pre- 
pared. The government should inau- 
gurate immediately a strong organi- 
zation which should make the coun- 
try ready for emergencies. In the 
court of civilization this government 
will be condemned should a flood of 
immigration make this nation hys- 
terical and cause it to commit grave 
errors. The country needs prepared- 
ness for immigration, and the gov- 
ernment should realize that at pres- 
ent this is the real preparedness that 
we need, 

New York City 
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Germany ?—Why that’s the land 

That children seem to understand. 
They know about the sunny hills 
Crowned with chattery bustling mills, 
Where a Miller’s Son may seize his staff 
And swing his pack up with a laugh, 
And gayly go ’mid blessings hurled 

To seek his fortune in the world. 


And probably towards break of day 
They’ll discover far away 

A tiny spark of light—and then 
They’ll see it is a robber’s den! 

And so will plot and plan to go 

(The children—ah, the children know!) 
And scare that robber from, the spot, 
And eat his meal and make his cot 
Their own to use like honest men— 


And children know just how the way (The robber won't come back again) 


Winds onward all the livelong day, 
Until at last the Miller’s Son 

(The last, the third and youngest one) 
Gets himself lost, at night, alone, 
Within a forest overgrown. 

But there he’ll find without a doubt 
Some friend to seek adventure out— 
Perhaps a fiddler debonnaire 
A-prancing with a dancing bear, 
Perhaps a soldier old and gray 

Back from the wars and out of pay, 
Perhaps a talking wolf or owl, 
Perhaps a giant on a prowl, 

Or dwarf, or tailor’s ’prentice wise 
With whom a youth could fraternize. 


Next day the dauntless Miller’s Son 
Will start once more when breakfast’s done 
To roam the wide world up and down— 
Perhaps to win a royal crown, 

Perhaps to help his brothers when 

They are attacked by evil men— 

Always happy and fine and free 

And shrewd as Miller’s Sons must be, 
Kindly and quick and penniless 

And glad to share his merriness, 

And not a bit surprized to find 

A princess in a pumpkin-rind— 





And that’s what little children see 
In Germany 












Ah, Germany! 























REFORMING THE GROCER’S BOY 


ONE MORE PRIZE ARTICLE ON “THE BEST THING IN YOUR TOWN” 


HE best thing in our town 
| must be locally well known and 
generally approved; it must 
contribute in no uncertain sense to 
the economic and moral welfare of 
the majority of the citizens of our 
community; it must exemplify the 
principle of “the greatest good to the 
greatest number.” I am convinced 
that our Merchants’ Codperative De- 
livery Company best fulfils these re- 
quirements. 

This company was incorporated 
about a year ago. Its purpose was to 
systematize the delivery of goods by 
the retail stores, especially the gro- 
cery stores, and to eliminate the 
waste of time, energy and money in- 
cident to individual deliveries. 

The delivery equipment owned by 
each merchant was turned over to the 
company and stock was issued for 
its appraised value. While only fif- 
teen merchants were original sub- 
scribers to the stock, twenty-six more 
added their names after the company 
began demonstrating its ability to 
handle the business. Now there re- 
main but few merchants in the city 
making deliveries who are not having 
this work done thru the company. 
The manager and the delivery men 
were also allowed an allotment of the 
stock, so the company is codperative 
in every feature. 

Everett has a population of approx- 
imately thirty-five thousand. Both its 
business and residence districts are 
widely scattered. It was necessary, 
therefore, to have a central station 
where goods from all codperating 
stores could be collected and routed 
for distribution. This central station 
serves a purpose not unlike that of 
the post office in receiving mail and 
arranging its delivery thru carriers 
assigned to different routes. The city 
was then divided into definite deliv- 
ery districts. These were numbered 
and a map showing the boundaries 
of each district was posted in a place 
where it could be conveniently re- 
ferred to. 


BY E. W. BEIMFOHR 


Information regarding the pro- 
posed operations of the company was 
given thru a letter and time card 
mailed to the customers of each store 
coéperating. The time card showed 
the hours at which deliveries were 
scheduled to leave the stores and the 
hours of arrival at the homes of the 
customers. 

The company supplied each mer- 
chant with sanitary boxes built spe- 
cially for delivery purposes, and in- 
structed the merchants and their 
clerks to place the order of only one 
customer in a box, to prevent mix- 
ing and needless handling of the 
goods. 

On the morning the company he- 
gan making deliveries, drivers called 
at all stores codperating, loaded the 
outgoing goods and brought them to 
the central station for the 8 o’clock 
delivery. When all goods had been 
sorted, each driver loaded his vehicle 
in the order in which the goods were 
to be distributed in his district, made 
the deliveries and returned to the 
stores to pick up the goods for the 
10 o’clock delivery. These trips were 
repeated at 2 and at 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon. This schedule has been 
maintained daily, except Saturdays, 
when three afternoon deliveries are 
made: at 1:30, 3:30 and 5:30 o’clock. 

Each driver delivers the goods 
from all codperating stores billed to 
addresses in his district. This elim- 
inates entirely overlapping of terri- 
tory and reduces to a minimum ex- 
pense of delivery. Fifteen vehicles, 
eleven horse-drawn and four motor- 
driven, make all the deliveries for 
forty-one stores and are taking the 
place of forty-five vehicles formerly 
in service. 

This outlines in brief the purpose, 
organization and operation of our 
Merchants’ Codperative Delivery 
Company. Let us now consider its 
effect upon the community. 

Let us first consider the merchants. 
It has brought them together in a 
common cause. This closer associa- 


tion developed an acquaintance which 
has ripened into a spirit of friendly 
coéperation seldom seen among com- 
petitors. It has systematized, simpli- 
fied, improved and cheapened an 
annoying and costly item of their 
business. It has shifted the entire 
burden of deliveries upon a responsi- 
ble company organized and equipped 
for this purpose, and has given the 
merchants more time for other de- 
tails of their business. It has also 
developed greater efficiency in the 
service of the clerks. Orders are now 
put up more promptly to meet the 
scheduled deliveries. 

The effect upon the delivery men 
has been entirely wholesome. They 
work with more spirit, knowing that 
when the last scheduled delivery has 
been made they will not be asked to 
make another trip on account of a 
few belated orders. And with a finan- 
cial interest in the company, they 
feel a sense of ownership and re- 
sponsibility which assures better 
service and also avoids strained re- 
lations between them and their em- 
ployers. 

The effect of the company has been 
to make the customers more thought- 
ful and systematic in time and meth- 
od of giving their orders. These are 
now placed at regular hours and are 
more complete because given more 
thoughtful consideration. A careful 
record kept by the company shows a 
steady decrease in the number and 
a marked increase in the size of or- 
ders given. With a time card at hand, 
the customers know when to place 
their orders and when to expect de- 
liveries, and so the systematic serv- 
ice of the company is reflected in 
greater system in the homes. 

Surely, it would seem as if a com- 
pany which thus daily affects the 
majority of our citizens, which teach- 
es and exemplifies system, codpera- 
tion, economy and efficiency, deserves 
the distinction of being considered 
“the best thing in our town.” 

Everett, Washington 

















THE MERCHANTS OF EVERETT ARE PREPARED TO DELIVER THE GOODS 











THE PEOPLE vs..ALCOHOL 


SOME WITNESSES FOR THE PROSECUTION 
BY LEIGH MITCHELL HODGES 


NE summer evening five 

years ago the editor of one of 

the best-known American 
newspapers and a member of his 
staff who just had finished a 20,000- 
mile tour of the country were talk- 
ing about the liquor situation. 

“Within twenty-five years we'll 
have nation-wide prohibition,” said 
the editor. 

“Impossible!” exclaimed his asso- 
ciate. “If it ever comes, your children 
and mine will be dust before the day 
of its arrival.” 

That was only five years ago. 

And within the past year the man 
who was foolish enough to use the 
word “impossible” has been looking 
into the situation thru the eyes of 
assorted observers. 

The resultant scrap-book is so 
eloquent in a certain direction that 
even a few of its pastings may serve 
to strengthen the case of the People 
vs. Alcohol. 

Because of his well-known aver- 
sion to sensationalism, Dr. Charles 
W. Eliot, president emeritus of Har- 
vard, cannot be accused of anything 
worse than an interest in humanity 
when he says: 

The German investigations on the 
mental effects of very limited doses 
of alcohol, doses which most people 
have always supposed to be completely 
innocuous, seemed to me to 
prove that even twenty-four hours after 
taking a small dose of alcohol the time- 
reaction in the human being is unfavor- 
ably affected. Now the quickness of the 
time-reaction is important to every me- 
chanic and to every artizan. 

By way of contrast, the next 
whack is selected from the New York 


Clipper, a periodical devoted to the- . 


atrical and circus interests. 

Showfolk, has John Barleycorn. and 

his numerous offshoots been draining 
our bankroll? Did they eat up the 
etter part of your earnings last sea- 
son? Have you a bank account upon 
which to rely when the dark days come? 
Did booze ever do you any good? 

No! We are not preaching. We are 
just giving you some food for thought. 

Boys! There’s nothing to it. Let’s all 
get together and give old John Barley- 
corn and his piratical crew such a wal- 
lop that he never can come back. 

The fact that this nation spent 
more than $2,000,000,000 on drink 
last year—the total cost of our pub- 
lic schools for the same period was 
less than half that sum—lends inter- 
est to the following editorial quota- 
tion from The Umpire, a paper pub- 
lished by and for the convicts in the 
Eastern State Penitentiary of Penn- 
sylvania: 

When the bill for abolishing the 
death penalty in New Jersey was be- 
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fore the State Legislature, one of the 
members, a former prosecuting attor- 
ney of Camden, stated that of forty 
capital punishment cases he had been 
connected with, every man who com- 
mitted a murder was actuated either 
directly or indirectly by liquor. 

Governor Goldsborough, of Mary- 
land, recently stated that in his inves- 
tigations of the many applications for 

ardons that have come to him since 
e has been the state’s chief executive, 
he has found that in a least ninety per 
cent of the cases, the crimes committed 
by the persons seeking pardons were 
either directly or indirectly the result 
of their indulgence in intoxicating 
GUE. . « 

According’ to the report of the State 
Superintendent of Prisons in New 
York for the year ending September 
30, 1914, there were received 1403 pris- 
oners at Sing Sing of whom 860 ac- 
knowledged the use of liquor; a total 
of sixty-two per cent. 

During the same year, 702 prisoners 
were received at Clinton, of whom 506 
drank liquor; a total of seventy-two 
per cent. 

At Joliet, Illinois, there were 1618 
prisoners committed during the past 
two years, of whom only 328 were ab- 
stainers, leaving eighty per cent as 
drinkers of liquor. 


For Exhibit Number Four I choose 
a dialog recently quoted in the Kan- 
sas City Star, in which a man who 
for years had owned saloons in that 
city is addressing an attorney who 
has filed with the police commission- 
ers many remonstrances against the 
renewal of licenses: 


“I want you to do me a favor,” he 
said. “I want you to put in a protest 
against a license for me.” 

“Why, what’s the matter?” asked the 
lawyer, astonished, as he remembered 
the many times the saloon owner had 
been before the board to urge a new lo- 
cation for his own saloons. 

“T’ll tell you something mighty seri- 
ous is the matter. A fellow has filed 
for a license in the block where I live. 
Why, he wants to put a saloon just 
two doors from my children and I’ve 
got a daughter just growing up. I don’t 
want her put up against a saloon two 
doors away.” 

“Why don’t = file the protest your- 
self?” asked the lawyer. 

“Say, I would be a fine person to file 
a protest against a saloon because it is 
near my home after the times I have 
asked for saloons in residence districts, 
wouldn’t I?” 


And following this aroused father, 
in my drink book, comes a man whose 
name is pretty generally known thru- 
out the world—Professor Irving 
Fisher of Yale—who says: 


In studying the conditions of health 
and efficiency during the last ten years, 
the conditions which enable an ath- 
lete, for instance, to be at his best, I 
have had occasion to examine the con- 
flicting popular ideas concerning alco- 
hol. I began the study quite willing to 
be convinced that alcoholic beverages 
had some virtues. But I have ended in 


the conviction that they have none, and 
I have found that this conclusion is al- 
most universally reached by those who 
have examined the facts. 

These facts demonstrate that a man 
who takes alcchol, in even moderate de- 
gree, is harming himself physically, 
mentally, morally and economically. 

Some folks have a special hanker- 
ing for “government” figures. So let 
me insert here a note from a Gov- 
ernment official, John H. Snodgrass, 
consul general at Moscow. He 
says that, according to statistics 
gathered by a reputable newspaper, 
the consumption of vodka during the 
months of July, August, September 
and October, 1914, was only a little 
more than one-tenth what it was dur- 
ing the same months in 1913—hbe- 
fore the Czar’s ukase against intoxi- 
cants—and adds: 

It is observed in the manufacturing 
concerns that labor has become much 
more productive than before. Formerly 
at the Moscow mills many workmen 
would not appear on Monday, and a 
number of those who did were unfit for 
duty in consequence of their Sunday 
excesses. This is no longer the case; 
both the quality and quantity of labor 
performed have improved. ’ 

As a companion piece to this war- 
flavored note, it is quite in place to 
quote the following statement made 
by Colonel Maus, recently retired as 
surgeon-general of the Eastern De- 
partment of the United States after 
forty-one years of service, during 
which he organized the health service 
in the Philippines: 

Practically all of the crime commit- 
ted in the army, directly or indirectly, 
can be traced to the effects of alcohol. 

And when the next edition of that 
ponderous and official tome, the U. S. 
Pharmacopeia, comes out, for the 
first time in its long and useful his- 
tory it will contain no mention of 
either whiskey or brandy as drugs. 

A majority of the members of the 
national committee in charge of the 
revision think alcohol should not be 
classed as a medicine. 

Of course, there’s an economic 
strain running thru all the quota- 
tions here given—for whatever af- 
fects health, morality or conduct is 
of economic importance. 

But just to give the right finish, it 
is well to quote an official of the Du 
Pont Powder Company who, when is- 
suing an order prohibiting use of in- 
toxicating liquors by the company’s 
workmen at Penn’s Grove, New Jer- 
sey, took occasion to remark that “A 
man with a bottle of whiskey in his 
possession is as dangerous around a 
powder plant as a bomb thrower.” 

Doyleston, Pennsylvania 



































RODIN’S GIFTS TO TWO NATIONS 








HE _ sculptor 
whom some 
critics choose to 
name in the same 
breath with Phi- 
dias and Michel- 
angelo, and who 
leaves with others 
chiefly “an impres- 
sion of the sordid- 
ness and ugliness 
of life,” Auguste 
Rodin, has made a 
lasting expression 
of his devotion 
both to France 
and to her ally 
across the Chan- 
nel. Early in the 
war, when the 
threat to Paris 
made it wise for 
the sculptor—then 
seventy-five years 
old—to seek safe- 
ty in London, he 
presented to the 
British nation “as 
a token of his ad- 
miration for the 
British soldiers 
who have been 
fighting side by 
side with my com- 
patriots,” eighteen of his statues 
which were then on exhibition at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
Among them were a replica of the 
. exquisitely modeled “Age of Brass,” 
the figure of a young man in whom 
the impulses of civilization have 
just begun to dawn, and a study for 
the brusque portrait of Balzac 
which aroused such commotion. 


Medem Photo Service 





AUGUSTE RODIN 


Even before making this gift to 
Great Britain he had offered to the 
French nation the complete collec- 
tion of his works housed in his 
studio in Paris, the Hétel Biron. 

But there was opposition, led by 
Calmette, the editor of Le Figaro, 
whom Mme. Caillaux murdered, and 
the offer was refused. Recently, 
however, the good scnse of the 











French Govern- 
ment has reassert- 
ed itself and the 
gift has been ac- 
cepted, to be main- 
tained perpetually 
as a museum. 

“Auguste Rodin 
is in person a man 
of middle hight,” 
wrote Camille 
Mauclaire in 1905, 
“with an enor- 
mous head upon a 
massive torso. At 
first sight one sees 
nothing of him but 
this leonine bust, 
the head, with : : 
strong nose, flow- 
ing gray beard, 
and small, keen, 
light-colored eyes.” 

After **Tae 
Thinker,” “The 
Hand of God” is 
perhaps the Rodin 
statue best known 
to Americans. The 
Mctropolitan Mu- 
scum in New York 
has a marble origi- 
nal. Bernard Shaw 
declares the hand 
is a reproduction of his own, and 
critics have pointed out how its 
modelling suggests the artist’s hand, 
the creative hand. “The Wounded 
Lion,” the photograph of which we 
reproduce by courtesy of the owner, 
Mr. Samuel P. Colt, and of Vanity 
Fair, is a recent work. It was made 
since the war by Rodin and is now 
at Bristol, Rhode Island. 




















Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum of Art 
THE HAND OF GOD 


De Witt C. Ward 


WOUNDED LION 
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WHO GOES TO SCHOOL? 


Of the 20,792,879 students enrolled 
in the educational institutions of this 
country in 1913, about 19,000,000 were 
in elementary schools, about 1,367,000 
in high schools, academies and prepara- 
tory schools, and about 361,000 in 


higher institutions. These students 
were graded as follows: 
Grade. Enrollment. 
Estimated 
UN OO, 6 hisanees (ene 4,480,225 
va er ¥819,682 
i cictunasenheued 2,651,912 
Ec cureegekeeed 2,531, 
Pe Sh. os ccneeenencnext 2,150,508 
St (Mn. -ciceedckenenae 1,763,493 
ON 9 Serr 1,454,643 
ME MUN. o bcc ccccoecénes 1,212,520 
Total elementary........... 19,064,787 
First year high school........ 560,397 
Second year high school...... 369,752 
Third year high school........ 252,862 
Fourth year high school...... 183,838 
Total high school.......... 1,366,822 
fligher institutions........... 361,270 
Ce GR cc cciuccuawess 20,792,879 


Of those above high school grade 
about 200,000 were in universities and 
colleges, about 66,000 in professional 
schools, and the remainder in normal 
schools. 

The very large enrollment.in the 
first grade of the grammar schools is 
due to the fact that kindergarten schol- 
ars, beginners and repeaters or retard- 
ed pupils are all included in this num- 
ber. It is a somewhat remarkable fact 
that only about two-fifths of the 
students who enter high school com- 
plete the course. Out of every 1000 
pupils entering the first grade of 
the grammar schools in 1904, only 
109 will graduate from the high 
school in 1916. Nearly nine-tenths 
have fallen by the wayside for one 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE VIRGIN 


A sixteenth century French statue now in the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York 


and professional schools spend $90,- 
000,000 each year or $335 per student. 
It is estimated that the following 
proportion of the population distributed 

by age groups is enrolled in schools. 
Enrollment 


From ten to fourteen years all but 
3.6 per cent of the children are at 
school. After the seventeenth year the 
proportion falls rapidly. The Bureau 
of Education has estimated that in 1870 
the number of years of 200 days school- 
ing for the average individual before 
leaving the public school was 2.9 years. 
This has gradually increased until, in 
1913, the average was 5.5 years. 

Figures of this kind make us won- 
der whether grammar schools should 
aim primarily to enable their students 
to enter the high school, and whether 
the high school should focus attention 
upon college entrance examinations. 
Should the grammar schools have in 
mind the one scholar out of a hun- 
dred who graduates from college, or 
the ninetyand nine who never get 
so far? 








SAINT ANNA 


Even in its best days, some three 
centuries ago, it was of a dingy color, 
this statue of the wise Anna and her 
little daughter, the Virgin Mary. 
Mottled and stained by time it is but 
one of the lesser treasures in the won- 
derful Hoentschel collection of Gothic 
art, long a loan, now recently given by 
Mr. Morgan to the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York. One would never 
dream of a dish of gossip with the 
stately gods and goddesses of the Greek 
sculptors, but the men and women be- 
loved of Gothic artists are fellow-saints 
and sinners. They are lovable or hate- 
ful, beautiful or homely, glad or sor- 
rowful, like our neighbors, and there is 
no better illustration of the intimacy 
and realism of Gothic art than this un- 
pretentious brown carving by some long 
forgotten French sculptor. Its rough 
stone recalls the weather worn images 
of wayside shrines, but the lines are 
still sharp, and the figures are full of 
life. The Virgin’s lesson is from a 
bound book such as Palestine never 
saw. 

A docile little figure is the small 
maiden with her childish face, her 
long frock, her 





ATTENDANCE 


flowing hair and 
her gay little 





chaplet of flow- 
ers. Her eager- 
ness to turn the 








pages to another 
lesson is alto- 
gether human. 
But the mother, 





with her grave, 





strong features 








shadowed by her 














veil, her beauti- 
ful, straight dra- 








peries, her pa- 
































cost $64,000,000 


Age. Per Cent. 
cause or another. In 1920 the number five CE isteviedntianéwasiwkas 18.6 
of students completing a four-year col- Six to nine years.............+2+: 80.4 
lege course will amount to about 27,000. Ten to fourteen years............. 96.4 
This means that of every 1000 scholars Soe really ‘a eee seen a. 
who entered the first grade of the. Twenty-one to twenty-four years... 4.8 
grammar school 
in 1904 fourteen 
oil chiiee os aol PVBLIC /CHOOL AND COLLEGE 
' lege degree. If we | PROFESIONAL 

assume that the SCHOOLS 
average length of 
the professional 
school is three COLLEGES 
years, it is prob- 
able that not 
more than two- ATH YEA! 
thirds of thenum- ‘| HIGH /CHOOLE2— 
ber of college »2ND * 
graduates will WI 
obtain an addi- 
tional degree. 1TH. 

The cost of the GRAMMAR we: = 
public elementary 
schools in this SCHOOL, /ATH— 
country is $450,- a 
000,000 a year or UT 
$26 per student. 
The high schools 





tient hands, is so 
simple, so sincere, 
so real that one 
wishes one might 
know the name 
of the unknown 
master carver 
whose own moth- 




















or $56 per stu- 

dent. The uni- 

versities, colleges 
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But the large white spaces on each sid 


COLLEGE VS. WORK 


The black pyramid represents the diminishing enrollment in school, college and professional school. 
le are representative of the much larger number of pupils 


who “left school to go to work” 


er or grandmoth- 
er, one fancies, 
still stands be- 
fore us. 























A LITERARY WAR MAP OF ASIA 


16 and December 21, 1914, I re- 

ferred to the wealth of poetry and 
romance which is associated with the 
European battlefields. But my survey 
stopped with the Caucasus and the 
Danube and since then the war has 
swept over mountain and river into 
lands yet richer in history and 
legend than western Europe. In fact 
the latest war news comes now from 
countries whose wars first found 
record in literature, Egypt, Persia, 
Mesopotamia, Byzantium, Greece and 
Italy. 

The other night a great crowd 
gathered in the station at Budapest 
to watch the first Balkan Express 
pull in, but their triumph was marred 
by the fact that the train was twenty- 
three minutes late, an unpardonable 
sin in Teuton eyes, but which Amer- 
icans would'be disposed to overlook, 
considering that the train on its way 
from Constantinople had to pass thru 
Serbian territory, where a few weeks 
before tracks and bridges had been 
destroyed. 

Now if in imagination we take this 
Balkan Express on its return trip we 
arrive at Constantinople and, ferry- 
ing across the Bosphorus, we find an- 
other German railroad, the famous 
Bagdad-bahn, leading, with how 
many and how wide gaps none but 
Turks and Teutons know, to the 
Tigris at Mosul. This road, we may 
presume, is not yet open to tourist 
traffic. When it is we shall expect the 
Cook—or Koch—guide to go thru the 
train announcing to his party that 
they will here change to the river 
steamers, but will have plenty of 
time, twenty minutes, for lunching, 
inspecting the ruins of Nineveh on 
the opposite bank and listening to a 
lecture on the history of Assyria 
from B. C. 2000 to the present. 
Doubtless the personal conductor will 
conclude his peripatetic lecture at the 
gangplank with Rossetti’s poem to 
the Bull-God in the British Museum: 
So may he stand again, till now, 

In ships of unknown soil and prow, 
Some tribe of the Australian plow 
Bear him afar,—a relic now 

Of London, not of Nineveh. 

Curious this feeling on the part of 
British authors that the antipodal 
branch of their race will take the 
lead in civilization when the mother 
country has sunk into decay like the 
empires of Assyria and Rome. In 
Macaulay’s vision of the future it 
was a New Zealander who sat on the 
broken arch of London bridge sketch- 
ing the ruins of St. Paul’s. Well, old 
England is most emphatically still 
in the ring, but the Australasians 


| N The Independent of November 


BY EDWIN E. SLOSSON 


have given her valiant aid on the 
Nile, the Dardanelles, the Tigris and 
Euphrates. 

How the hearts of our literary pil- 
grims will throb as the excursion 
steamer bears them down the Tigris 
to Bagdad. Those who have a good 
memory or a good guide book will 
be quoting from Tennyson: 


A goodly place, a goodly time, 
For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 


Or from Southey: 
Thou, too, art fallen, Bagdad! City of 


Peace, 
Thou, too, hast had thy day; 
And loathesome Ignorance and brute 
Servitude 
Pollute thy dwellings now. 


Then Pomp and Pleasure dwelt within 
thy walls; 
The merchants of the East and the West 
Met in her arched bazaars; 
All day the active poor 
Showered a cool comfort o’er her 
thronging streets; 
Labor was busy at her looms, 
Thru all her open gates 
Long troops of laden camels lined the 
roads, 
And Tigris bore upon her tameless 
stream 
Armenian harvests to her multitudes. 


But more will turn to the tale 
which was told by that wideawake 
lady, Shahrazad, on the Five Hun- 
dred and Thirty-Sixth Night of her 
marriage with the jealous Sultan of 
Persia: 

There lived in the city of Bagdad, 
during the ~ of the Commander of 
the Faithful, Harun al-Rashid, a man 
named Sindbad, the porter, one in poor 
case who bore burdens on his head for 
hire. It happened to him one day of 
great heat that .. - when he 
set his load upon the bench to take rest 
and smell the air, there came out upon 
him from the court-door a pleasant 
breeze and a delicious fragrance, .. . 
the melodious sound of lutes and other 
stringed instruments and mirth-excit- 
ing voices, singing and reciting, to- 
gether with the song of birds warbling 
and glorifying Almighty Allah in vari- 
ous tunes and tongues, whereat he mar- 
veled to himself and was moved to 
mighty joy and Solace. ‘ 

Now we have a right to include 
Bagdad in our literary war map be- 
cause General Townshend’s soldiers 
got within sight of its minarets 
when they were defeated by Turks 
and driven back down the Tigris to 
Kut-el-Amara, where they were be- 
sieged. But the fighting mostly took 
place at Ctesiphon. Here, under the 
shadow of the great palace of Chos- 
roes, General Townshend was checked 
and turned back, as was the Em- 
peror Julian sixteen centuries and a 
half ago. The Apostate Emperor re- 
treated up the Tigris to Samara, the 
present terminus of the German rail- 


road from Bagdad. Here he was 
struck down by a Persian javelin and 
died with the words upon his lips— 
or, if tradition be uncredited, at 
least the feeling in his heart,—of 
“Thou hast conquered, Galilean!” 
The life of Julian the Apostate has 
so often figured in literature that I 
may only mention Merejkowski’s 
novel The Death of the Gods, Ibsen’s 
drama Emperor and Galilean and 
Swinburne’s poem. 

Just across the Tigris River from 
the Parthian city of Ctesiphon was 
the Greek colony of Seleucia, founded 
by Alexander the Great, and here 
also the British met with defeat and 
were driven back into that region 
from which our first parents were 
with equal reluctance driven out. 
Poor Tommy Atkins, I fear, will 
come back skeptical, for in his opin- 
ion the Garden of Eden is “not what 
it was cracked up to be,” to which, 
however, the orthodox will reply: 
“But you should have seen it before 
the fall.” 

The other British column under 
General Brookings is at Nasirjeh on 
the Euphrates, better known to some 
of us as “Ur of the Chaldees,” where 
Abraham was born. General Town- 
shend’s expedition, which has sur- 
rendered at Kut-el-Amara, was some 
sixty miles from Babylon, so we need 
not yet consider its ten thousand 
years of history and legend, but will 
hasten on eastward to Persia, where 
the British from Shuster and the 
Russians from Hamadan are trying 
to get together. It is an ancient and 
well-worn highway, this from Ctesi- 
phon to Susa, and we will use the 
vehicle of verse provided by Nicholas 
Michell since he goes our way, tho 
at a stage coach gait: 

Two cities molder here—and can it be, 

Seleucia ! Ctesiphon! we gaze on ye? 

Boast of the Greek and pride of Par- 
thia’s kings, 

How has your glory flown on eagle 
wings! 

Far south of Ctesiphon, where Ulai 


flows, 
That heard of old the song of Israel’s 


woes, ; 

Ye meet a shapeless building, low and 
rude, 

Wild as the scene, where all is solitude. 


Towers near a mighty ‘mound—'tis all 
e see 
Of Persia’s boast, of Susa’s majesty. 


Susa! that held the wealth of Persia’s 
kings, 

Gold, silver, gems and luxury’s sweetest 
things; 

Susa! the pleasant city of delight, 

With groves so shady and with streams 
so bright, 

Where sang the bulbul to his flashing 
rose, 
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Half matched by Beauty’s lyre at eve- 
ning’s close. 





Yet interest. haloes still fair Susa’s 
name, 
And hearts unborn shall treasure up 


her fame, 

Shall thrill sweet Esther’s varied tale 
to hear, 

And for the wrongs of Vashti ask a 
tear. 

Shuster, the center of the oil fields 
which the British Government 
bought up shortly before the war to 
supply their navy, was not, as we 
might suppose, named after our 
young American financier who tried 
in vain to rescue Persia from bank- 
ruptcy. It is derived instead from 
the old Persian capital of Susa or 
Shushan, whose ruins are near. Here 
reigned Ahasuerus over an empire 
. extending from Ethiopia to India 
“Pa’s Got His New B.V.D.s On” _ and here hung Haman on a gallows 

fifty cubits high. The Jews to this 
‘ , day celebrate by their Feast of 
E had old-fash ioned notions, Purim their narrow escape from 


° massacre. What a pity they had no 
until the Boys went out, bought Esther in the court of the Czar to 


° . th f the h f 
B. V. D. and made him put iton. Look Kishinef. At ston the tourist will be 


‘mt ane : ’ shown the tomb of Daniel, and he 
at him Z Now, Pa joins right If} the may believe it or not as he please. 
young folks’ fun, because he’s cool. | He may exercize a similar option of 
credence or incredulity as to the 
: . ; legend that from Susa came Memnon 
Senaem tanta ocean. whom Achilles slew upon the plains 
: . : of Troy, not far from where the 
sible fabrics (specially woven and |French landed in their recent at- 
tested), continues with the best 


‘ , ‘ tempt to take the Dardanelles. 
possible workmanship (carefully in- The Russians moving down from 
spected and re-inspected), and ends 


the north to join the British at 
with complete comfort (fullness of Shuster have passed Hamadan and 
cut, balance of drape, correctness of reached Kermanshah, where the rugs 
fit, durability in wash and wear). come from or are supposed to. Here 
are to be seen the monuments of 
Sapor III of the Rawlinson’s Seventh 
Great Monarchy, the Sassanian or 
Later Persian empire. 

Hamadan is the ancient Ecbatana, 
with its seven walls each of a differ- 
ent color, the outermost white, the 
next black, then scarlet, blue, orange, 
silver and finally gold. It must have 
looked like a Bakst stage setting. 
Within the golden citadel dwelt 
Cyrus the Great and his successors, 
ruling his wide realm by laws which 
differed in durability from ours. 


|Chained to the palace door in the 

sind 35 equa \time of Darius might have been seen 
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Testament and the New, and which 
used to interest me when a child 
quite as much as any other parts. 
One section contained the records of 
births, deaths and marriages of the 
family, and the other contained some 
good stories and very sensible ad- 
vice. The child of today knows 
Judith thru Griffith’s movies, tho he 
gets the impression that the scenery 
about Bethulia looks remarkably 
like that about Los Angeles. The 
story of Judith begins by telling us 
that the walls of Ecbatana (alias 
Hamadan) were 105 feet high and 
75 feet wide. Then the scene shifts to 
Nineveh (alias Mosul), where King 
Nebuchadnezzar and his army cele- 
brated their victory by a banquet 
that lasted a hundred and twenty 


. days. This, I guess, beats the Broad- 


way record on banquets both for 
numbers and duration. Starting from 
the Tigris at Mosul his chief captain, 
Holofernes, marched eastward - by 
the German Bagdad railroad route, 
then south along the line of the 
Aleppo and Jerusalem Railroad, 
which the Germans will take if they 
go to Suez. The rest of the story is 
familiar to the movie fan. 

But let me direct his attention to 
the book that lies next to Judith in 
the Apocrypha and is called Tobit, 
because this, so far as I know, has 
not yet been used in motion pictures, 
altho it would make a fine scenario. 
In it he will find the same towns 
named, for Tobias journed from 
Nineveh-Mosul to Ecbatana-Hama- 
dan accompanied by his man-servant 
and his dog. At Ecbatana he found 
his cousin Sara, who had become un- 
popular among the eligible young 
men of the city because her seven 
bridegrooms had been strangled in 
succession by the demon Asmodeus, 
who was in love with her himself. 
But his man-servant, who turned out 
to be Raphael, one of the seven holy 
angels, showed him how to get rid 
of the demon and marry the girl in 
safety. It was a simple expedient but 
effective, just throwing some fish 
liver on the coals. But anybody who 
has smelt burnt fish will know why 
the demon Asmodeus flew away to 
the Sudan and never came back. 

The line of march which the Rus- 
sians are taking from Erzerum by 
Lake Van to Bagdad is familiar to 
all the older college graduates. They 
know what a hard road to travel it 
is, for they have painfully plodded 
over it, day by day, parasang by 
parasang. But Xenophon took it in 
the reverse direction from the Rus- 
sians, marching up from near Bag- 
dad to the mountains overlooking 
Trebizond, where the shout of 
“Thalassa! the sea!” burst fom the 
lips of the Greeks. 
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HE time for our 

May Sale has 
come ’round once 
more and finds us 
wholly prepared for 
it. 


Table Linens, Bed 
Linens, Towels, etc. 
Our stocks have 
never been more 
abundant notwith- 
standing the constantly limiting supplies in the 
hands of manufacturers, and the difficulties of 
transportation. While prices are not quite so low 
as a year ago, we are able to offer Housekeeping 
Linens at this time at prices which are for the 
most part much below present market values. 


Ladtes’ Suits, Dresses, etc-—The styles and models 
are so attractive this season that this Department 
has won a great many new friends and has caused 
much favorable and congratulatory comment on 
the variety, values and styles exhibited. 


French Lingerie—We considered last year’s display 
remarkable, especially under war conditions, but 
this year’s display is larger and better. Happily 
the war has not noticeably changed the prices. 


Our assortment of American-made Lingerie 
is equally complete and attractive. 


Booklet describing goods offered 
at May Sale, free on request 





Mail Orders receive our prompt attention 


James McCutcheon & Co. 1 aN 
Fifth Ave., 34th and 33d Sts., N. Y. 
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N SPELLS SUCCESS 


CONCENTRATIO 











when rightly used, but when wrongly used it is sure 
to bring failure Most persons concentrate on that 
which annoys, irritates and makes for failure. When 
we are despondent it is hard to concentrate on any- 
thing but our troubles. When we are sick it is dif- 
ficult to concentrate on the thought of being well. 
When we have lost money it is easy to concentrate on 
our loss but almost impossible to concentrate on our 
being able to replace it. 

“CONCENTRATION-Its Mentology and Psychology” 
By F. W. SEARS, M. P. (Master of Psychology), 


teaches how to concentrate rightly. 


The person who can concentrate rightly for what he 
wants, when and where he wants to—whether for mon- 
ey, health, love, increased business, political power, 
social position, good memory, or whatever he may de- 
sire—possesses the Greatest Power in the World and 
is the master of himself and his environment. 


You have this Power and can learn to use it rightly 
by persistently applying the lessons taught in this book. 
No matter how many books you have read, THIS BOOK 
IS DIFFERENT. Price 50 cents postpaid. Worth a 
thousand dollars. Money back if you want it. 


CENTRE PUBLISHING. COMPANY, 


Suite 634 
108-110 West 34th Street (at Broadway) New York 
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OLD MEN WHO 
LOOK YOUNG, 


OCTORS will tell you that the 
D secret of this hale old age is perfect 
elimination. It is constipation that 
is chiefly responsible for the tragedies of 
premature age which the pressure of 
modern life has made increasingly common. 


To keep young you must keep free from consti- 
pation. Laxatives and cathartics frequently 
aggravate the very condition they are supposed 
to cure. A far better remedy is the use of 
Nujol, which physicians everywhere are now 
prescribing. 

Nujol is not a drug nor a laxative, but acts in 
effect as a bland internal lubricant, facilitating 
the processes of evacuation and so helping to re- 
store the bowels to normal tone. 


Most druggists carry Nujol, which is sold only 
in pint bottles packed in cartons bearing the 
Nujol trademark. If your. druggist does not 
carry Nujol, accept no substitute. We will 
send a pint bottle prepaid to any point in the 
United States on receipt of 75 cents—money 
order or stamps. 


Write for booklet, “The Rational 
Treatment of Constipation.” Address 


Dept. 12, 
FOR CONSTIPATION 


REG.U.S. PAT. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 
Bayonne, New Jersey 








Op roved by Dr. Harve 

iley, Director of Good flours 
keeping Bureau of Foods, Sani- 
tation end Health. 
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Pocono Manor 





OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


(Pocono Summit Station, Pa., D. L. & W. R. R.) 


That belated vacation—take it among the hills and streams at Pocono 


That short Fall or Winter rest—try a fortnight in retreat, on that 
Soo-acre tract, with the “Quakers at the Manor,” comfort without osten- 


Golf, tennis and garage; no bar or dancing. 


J. W. HURLEY, Manager 
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Trebizond, which the Russians 
have just captured, has a strange and 
romantic history of more than twen- 
ty-five centuries. It was originally a 
Greek colony, which, of course, was 
why the Ten Thousand Greek mer- 
cenaries under Xenophon fled there 
for refuge. After the fall of Byzan- 
tium in the Fourth Crusade, A. D. 
1204, a young man of twenty-two, 
Alexius Comnenus, propelled by an 
ambitious mother, set himself up as 
“Emperor of the Romans” at Trebi- 
zond. This upstart empire lasted, un- 
til 1461, when Sultan Mohammed II 
captured Trebizond. After that it re- 
mained Turkish until it was taken by 
the Grand Duke Nicholas of Russia 
on April 18, 1916. 

So far as I am aware, no poet, nov- 
elist or dramatist in English has 
used the Empire of Trebizond as a 
mise en scéne, which seems strange 
considering its wealth of picturesque 
material. It was at that time the 
richest and most luxurious city in 
the world, renowned alike for the 
beauty of its scenery and its inhab- 
itants. But enervated by ritualism, 
athleticism and similar vices, the 
splendid city was easily conquered by 
the vigorous young republic of 
Genoa. It happened that a Genoese 
merchant was struck by a page, the 
favorite of the Emperor, in a quarrel 
over a game of chess, The Genoese 
came back with two armed galleys, 
took the palace, and cut off the ears 
and noses of everybody in it—except 
the page; he was kicked downstairs. 

In their march inland to the Tigris 
the Greeks under Xenophon took 
much the same route as is now being 
used in sending the Turkish and Ger- 
man troops from Aleppo to Mesopo- 
tamia; that is, the line of the pro- 
jected Bagdad railroad. This is the 
old “Royal Road,” the ancient and 
the modern channel of communica- 
tion between Occident and Orient, 
followed by Alexander, the Greek, 
when he conquered Persia, followed 
by Xerxes, the Persian, when he set 
out to conquer Greece. 

From Ecbatana departing 
Or Susa or the Kissian fortress, 
Forth they sped upon their journey. 

So says Aeschylus in The Per- 
sians. And now the British are de- 
parting from Susa and the Russians 
from Ecbatana for the same destina- 
tion, and along the same route as 
Xerxes took nearly 2400 years ago, 
when, with 2,000,000 men, he crossed 
the Dardanelles into Gallipoli over a 
pontoon bridge strewn with myrtle 
boughs, and perfumed with incense. 
Here we must leave him for the pres- 
ent, for to follow him would carry us 
into a region too rich in literature 
and legend to be here considered. 
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The Lew 
Books 


SOULS ON FIFTH 

Granville Barker calls Fifth avenue 
“a relentless street.” In a weird, arrest- 
ing story he finds it just before dawn 
swept by a swirl of souls, drifting be- 
fore the wind, aimlessly and endlessly. 
A spiritual gravitation holds them to 
the spot which was their highest ambi- 
tion while they were alive. “We can 
achieve no new desires here,” he is told 
by a restless, dissatisfied Soul, unhappy 
in its eternal drifting. The story of the 
soul of a former popular pastor, the 
Rev. Evan Thomas, is most interesting 
in its delineation of the gradual hard- 
ening of an eager spirit of helpfulness 
into a contented worldliness; and he 
explains, in part, why the souls are 
there: They had taken Heaven so 
much for granted that it had become 
the vaguest of ideas to them, and had 
entirely ceased to believe in Hell. “Now 
people cannot possibly go to places they 
don’t understand or believe in—‘a man 
died and went to his own place.’ ” The 
description of the sermons he had found 
palatable to his fashionable flock is full 
of veiled but biting sarcasm. The story 
ends on a less tragic note in the finding 
of the Little Soul of a finer quality than 
the rest. Souls on Fifth is a modern 
“morality,” provoking the query: What 
is the highest ideal of the average New 
Yorker? 


Souls on Fifth, by Granville Barker. Boston: 
Little, Brown. $1 


WAR BOOKS AT RANDOM 

Occasionally a narrative comes to 
hand which for its unaffected simplicity, 
its total lack of striving for effect, pro- 
duces in the reader an equal liking for 
the book and its author. In this not 
easily won class we place William J. 
Robinson’s My Fourteen Months at the 
Front. At the outbreak of war, this 
young American found himself in Lon- 
don with business connections severed. 
Stirred by the onsweeping enthusiasm 
around him, he enlisted as a trooper in 
the Fifth Dragoon Guards. He faith- 
fully tells of the beginning of a sol- 
dier’s career, which had barely pro- 
ceeded beyond a drastic initiation when 
at his own request he was ordered to 
the front in Flanders. 

Of those fourteen months of almost 
daily peril, dread periods when the 
“fear of God” was truly upon him, he 
writes in straightforward fashion. He 
frankly confesses to terror, but out of 
it wins respect by sticking to his task 
as a staff motor car driver, a task that 
led him along the Ypres road to one of 
the most calmly heroic and horrible in- 
cidents thus far recorded. He came to 
know the British soldier as a comrade, 
and ke was “proud to belong to such an 
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HERE IS THE CAMP FOR YOUR BOY | 


where he can spend his summer in real boy fashion; where he has every ; 
facility and the right men to teach him how to manage a canoe, play ball, 
swing a tennis racket and make things with tools. When your boy returns 

summer or part of a summer at CAMP YUKON, you will be aston- 
ished and pleased to see how he has improved in health, physique, stamina, 
and all-round manhood. No more beautiful location for a camp could be 
imagined than on Lake Cobbosseecontee in the magnificent hard wood 
grove, sixty miles from Portland, Maine. A readable booklet, full of pic- 
tures, will tell you all about CAMP YUKON. Write personally to Frank 
D. Smith, Director, 200 West 96th Street, New York, and you will receive 
by return mail something that will be to your advantage and that of your 
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O every intelligent man or 
woman the march of world 
events that came to so shocking a 
climax in August 1914, is of course 
common knowledge.” 
Jamieson read this aloud to his 
wife from an editorial in his favorite 
magazine. 


“Such momentous affairs as the 
Ems telegram,” continued the edi- 
torial, “Fashoda, the Kiel Canal, the 
Helgoland bargain—such names as 
Boulanger, Algeciras, Marchand, 
Delcasse, Lord Lansdowne, Zola, 
von Buelow, Draga, Kirk Kilisseh, 
Jaures, Bagdad, Erzerum, Verdun, 
Salonika, Dardanelles—all of these 
and many more must of necessity be 
readily familiar to any one who 
would so much as attempt an intelli- 
gent discussion of the war. 

“And likewise such matters as the 
influence of the war on fine arts, sci- 
ence, political science, economics, en- 
gineering, politics, government, law, 
literature, etc.” 

Jamieson put down the magazine 
and stared blankly at his wife, who 
stared blankly back. 

“Whe-ew!” said Jamieson, finally. 

“Gracious!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Jamieson. “Why, I hardly know any 
of those things.” 





The Sto Story of the Fact-Hunteyrs 
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“And I’ve been airing my opinions 
about this war pretty thoroughly for 
about two years now,” said Jamie- 
son, gloomily. 


“Well, it’s high time we began to 
collect facts,” said Mrs. Jamieson, 
briskly. ‘Where can you and I find 
out about those things ?” 

x * Ok Ok 


The Jamiesons’ hunt for facts took them 
to many places—to their book store, where 
the amount of reading necessary to get 
any comprehensive survey of what they 
sought frightened them away; to their 
newspapers, where they found only tan- 
talizing hints of the big, vital things they 
were after; to the library, where books 
and magazines seemed strangely anti- 
quated ; and finally to their librarian, Mr. 
White, who said: “My dear friends, what 
you want is an Encyclopedia. Only an 
Encyclopedia can answer these questions ; 
everyone who wishes to read intelligently 
should have an Encyclopedia at hand. 
Every subject in the editorials to which 
you refer is covered by a first-class Ency- 
clopedia, provided, of course, that it is 
late. It must be late, remember. An En- 
cyclopedia five or ten years old will not be 
satisiactory. And it must be easily con- 
sulted—no confusing index to direct you 
to different places where you get only 
smatterings of information which you 
must patch together to obtain the facts 
you want. Each subject should have its 
own article and the subjects arranged 
alphabetically like the words in a diction- 
ary.” 

“Well, Mr. White, where can we get 
such an Encyclopedia—is such a work 
published ?” 

“Oh, yes. Dodd, Mead & Co., Inc., are 
now publishing a thorough, complete revi- 
sion of the New International Encyclopx- 
dia. It is late, just now coming from the 
press. It is authentic, prepared by the best 
men whom money can interest ; it is easily 
consulted, every subject has its own arti- 
cle; no index is necessary; a schoolboy 
can understand it; its language is not 
technical.” 





Full information regarding this work, 
how it can be obtained, etc., will be given 
anyone sending us the attached coupon. 
Better mail this today. 





Name 





Dodd, Mead & Co., Inc., 449 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Send me full information regarding your Second Edition of the New International Encyclopedia, 

details of special price, easy payment plan, and free 80-page book. 
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SCHOOL 


Of Personality 
For Girls 





door life. 
Ponies; 
observed especially for results in_ health, character and 
i Gymnastics, Music, Handiwork, Household Arts, 
French, German and Spanish by native teachers. 
Preparatory, 
other courses leading to Personality Diplomas introductory 
to definite service. 
and enthusiastic instructors. 
formation, address 


Sea Pines is the Recogniz 
Pioneer School of Personality 


Happy home life; personal attention and care. ‘§ 
spired by wholesome and beautiful ideals of efficient woman- 
The Cape climate is exceptionally favorable for out- 
One hundred acres; 


initiative. 


Rev. Thos. Bickford, A.M., Miss Faith Bickford, Principals, P. 0. Box P, 
Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass. 


ed 


Students in- 


oe groves; 1000 feet of sea- 
horseback riding. Hygiene and morals 


College 


Cultural, Domestic Science, Secretarial and 


All branches of study under experienced 
For booklet and further in- 
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Brookfield 


The Open Air School for Her 


Teaches your daughter how 
to realize the durable satis- 
factions of life. The Directors 
believe that this end is at- 
tained through helping the 
growing girl to establish habits 
which keep her well, make her 
think clearly, make her live in 
right relations to her world. 


The aim at Brookfield is to 
give the girl her fullest power, 
rather than to cram her mind 
with a specified quantity of 
book-learning. 


Open air sleeping, study and 
recitations. Open air dining 
room. Domestic arts, garden- 
ing, physical training, summer 
and winter sports, dancing, 
story telling, dramatic train- 
ing, music. 


Write personally to 
Miss Helen Fairman Cooke, 
The Brookfield School, 
North Brookfield, Mass. 
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New-Church Theological School 
48 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Established 1866. Three years course. College preparation 
desired. The curriculum includes systematic study of the theo- 
logical writings of Emanuel Swedenborg and spiritual interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures. Courses by correspondence when desired. 
For catalogue and information, address 


William L. Worcester, President 


DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 
men and yotng women find here a homelike atmos- 





Y 


‘ nd efficient training i t of 
Se ee nee cal spirit Liberal 
endowment permits liberal terms, $300—$350 per year. 


Special course in Domestic Sc’ 
For catal and inf 
ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Principal 


M 0 N + 0 ACADEMY 


FOR BOYS 
Established 1804. 15 miles from Spring- 


ience. 








field. An endowed school. Certificate 
privileges. Completely equipped athletic 
field. Modern dormitory. Gymnasium. 


Rate $300. Fund for boys of proven 
werth. For catalog and book of views, 
address the principal, Monson, Mass. 


Emerson College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


Largest school of expression inthe U.S. The 
demand for our graduates as teachers in colleges, 
normal and high schools is greater than we can 
fill. Courses in Belles-lettres, oratory, peda- 
gogy, physical culture, voice, dramatic art, etc. 
36th year opens September 25th. 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 














Huntington Chambers Boston, Mass. 











A School 
for Girls 
23 Miles 
from Boston 


Modern spirit and methods. $6< 


Abbot Academy 


ANDOVER, MASS. 
Founded 1828 


Situated in a famous New England town. Campus of 23 acres, with grove, tennis court and athletic fields. Four large 
buildings with modern equipment, containing art gallery, laboratories, assembly hall with new pipe organ, gymnasium and 
recreation room. Established reputation in educational circles for scholarship and character. Long and successful history. 


MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal 


College Preparatory 
Course with 
Certificate rights. 
General Course 











[BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY 


w 
College of Liberal Arts 
Theology Graduat> Department 





The College of Liberal Arts now occupies its new building next 
to the Boston Public Library and offers the advantages of a modern 
college course. The building is equipped with Laboratories, Depart- 


ment Libraries and has fullest use of the Boston Public Vibrary. 
The professional schools located in the heart of the city not only 
ofter the usual courses of instruction but afford unusual opportuni- 


ties 


professions. 


for research work. 


LEMUEL HERBERT MURLIN, President 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


for self support and for the practical training in the several 
The Graduate School offers exceptional opportunity 














army.” He praises the British officers 
under whom he served, and he reveals 
the peculiar characteristics of the Brit- 
ish soldier better than has any other 
war writer. 

Arthur Ruhl is an extremely rapid 
literary traveler. In his Antwerp to 
Gallipoli you have no sooner thrillingly 
escaped with him from Antwerp to 
Paris and from the aftermath of the 
Marne, than he whisks you off to Bor- 
deaux. You are just beginning to settle 
down comfortably there with the 
French Government in secure semi-ex- 
ile, when you turn a page and—presto! 
—you find yourself in the middle of 
Berlin. Then you begin to learn things 
not hitherto imagined. You gather that 
“nobody had ever heard of Bernhardi,” 
“Treitschke—who was he?” Prussian 
militarism is a foreign invention, and 
the Ruhleben British prisoners’ camp 
has quite a cheerful atmosphere. You 
are eager to know more about all this, 
but no, this tireless spirit is off again 
to dandified Rumania, sturdy little Bul- 
garia, the amiable Turks at Gallipoli, 
charming Austria, and the dust of a 
Russian retreat. You have been going 
at a terrible pace with Mr. Ruhl, but 
nevertheless grasped the impression 
that the Teutonic Allies treated him 
very well indeed. England ought 
straightway to catch this traveler and 
entertain him at a Lord Mayor’s ban- 
quet, to beat the Germans in the social 
field, otherwise he will likely accept an 
Iron Cross—“of the second class worn 
inside.” As it is, his graphic and enter- 
taining book will please those of Ger- 
man sympathies. 

It has been forecast that none of the 
countries involved in the war will pre- 
sent the same national and social as- 
pects as heretofore. To us in the United 
States the outlook for our close kin 
to the north must appear as a bright 
and progressive future. It is with this 
attitude we read Canada in Flan- 
ders, by Sir Max Aitken. What can 
we add to this record of a young people 
rising spontaneously to the summons 
of what they believe to be manifest 
duty, passing in splendid manner thru 
their national baptism of fire, to stand 
in the breach and hurl back the foe 
where an empire tottered? Ypres, Fes- 
tubert, Givenchy; is it too much to ven- 
ture the prediction that after the war 
these names will be found to have given 
historic birth to a nation—no longer a 
dependent colony, but taking equal part 
and responsibility with Great Britain 
herself, Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa in the affairs of empire? 

If politics are said to make strange 
bedfellows, war would seem to make ex- 
traordinary ones. Otherwise there is no 
accounting for The War Lords, by A. 
G. Gardiner. Even so it takes mental 
ingenuity to group President Wilson 
and Karl Liebknecht with Von Bern- 
hardi, the German Crown Prince, and 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria—the “old fox of 
the Balkans.” The author has courage 
even to the point of rashness. As to Herr 
Dernberg, he is “stupid,” while Mr. 
Bryan impresses him as “a quiet, still 
man, who does not! live with his ear to 
the ground and his eve on the weather- 
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cock, who refuses to buy popularity with 
infinite handshaking and _ robustious 
speech.” One feels inclined to make a 
note of “robustious speech” for future 
use. About the rest of his war lords Mr. 
Gardiner writes in a robustious (that 
word simply will not keep off the paper), 
sure-about-everything style. If he had 
applied the art of shading his charac- 
ters a trifle—not presenting them for 
the most part as either white or black 
—and adopted a less toplofty method of 
expression, he would have saved him- 
self in places from being regarded as 
amusing when he apparently intended 
to speak with almost desperate ear- 
nestness. 

In presenting the case for Italy, W. 
O. Pitt in Italy and Her Unholy Alli- 
ance lucidly and logically argues that 
no other course was open to her but to 
break with the Teutonic Alliance and 
cast in her fortunes with the Entente 
Powers. The long struggle for Italian 
national unity was jeopardized by an 
old peril from the north, commercial as 
well as military, carried on with every 
device toward the subjugation of her 
bitterly won liberties. It was the voice 
of the Italian people which would not 
dcwn, and the king was heartily in ac- 
cord with his subjects. There may be, 
of course, another view, but this is a 
strong defense of Italy’s action. While 
his sequence of historical and political 
data will need an able controversial pen 
to outweigh him, Mr. Pitt is also per- 
sonally well equipped for his task by a 
sympathetic grasp of Italy’s economic 
and other problems. It is a book to be 
read by everyone wishing to know why 
Italy entered the war. 


My Fourteen Months at the Front, by William 
J. Robinson. Boston: Little, Brown. $1. Ant- 
werp to Gallipoli, by Arthur Ruhl. Scribner. 
$1.50. Canada in Flanders, by Sir Max Aitken. 
Doran. 50 cents. The War Lords, by A. 

Gardiner. Dutton. 40 cents. Italy and the Un- 
holy Alliance, by W. O. Pitt. Dutton. $1. 
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TRUST CASES 


Some four hundred pages of new mat- 
ter is included in the revised edition of W. 
Z. Ripley’s Trusts, Pools and Corporations. 
This book deals with the topic by apply- 
ing the principles of economics to discus- 
sions of recent notable cases in voint. 

Ginn. $2.75. 
WORLD COMMERCE 

Professor Russell Smith’s Commerce and 
Industry is designed as a textbook, but is 
such good reading, so admirably illustrated 
by diagrams, maps and pictures, that any- 
one will find it interesting and will gain 
from it in a brief time a comprehensive 
view of natural resources and their modern 
utilization. 

Holt. $1.40. 
HOW TO BECOME AN ENGINEER 

The vocational guidance movement cre- 
ates a demand for definite information re- 
garding various occupations. In — 
ing as a Career, F. H. Newell and C. 
Drayer have edited a volume of papers by 
prominent engineers. Amid the many plati- 
tudes about advice and application, indus- 
try and honor, are scattered a number of 
valuable suggestions as to the requirements 
in various branches of engineering service, 
and as to opportunities. 

Van Nostrand. 75 cents. 


COMMERCIAL OPENINGS 
From the Cleveland Educational Survey 
may be obtained Boys and Girls in Com- 
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Miss Hall’s 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


In the Berkshire Hills, on 
the Holmes Road to Lenox. 

Forty-five acres. One thou- 
sand feet above the sea level. 


Miss MIRA H. HALL, Principal 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 











Powder Point 


School for Boys 
Duxbury, Mass. By the Sea 


38 miles from Boston. 4 build- 
ings. Concrete residence, 
Gymnasium. Athletic fields. 
Cinder track, swimming, boat- 
ing, skating, tennis, all sports. 
Something to do in play or 
work every hour of the day. 
Everything is bent toward 
developing self-mastery. 
Thorough preparation for col- 

lege or business. Upper and 
lower schools. Summer camp. For 
illustrated booklet address 


RALPH K. BEARCE, M.A.,Headmaster 
96 King Caesar Road, Duxbury, Mass. 







— 
—_ 














Williston Seminary for Boys 


New $100,000 residence hall opens September. Efficient masters. 
Small units. Boys personally directed. Scientific and prepara- 
tory departments. 6 buildings. Athletic fields. Moderate rates. 
Lower schood in separate building. Booklet. 


Joseph H. Sawyer, L. H. D., Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 


Miss McClintock’s School for Girls 


Miss Mary Law McClintock, Principal 


4 Arlington Street Boston, Mass. 





NG THE PHOTOPLAY 
A practical course of twenty lessons in the 
technique of the photoplay, whe Bes by Arthur Leeds, Editor, 
Tus Puotortay Autnor. 25)-page catalogue free. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Department 103, Springfield, Mass. 








Mr. Leeds 








Co-ordination of Mind, Body, 
Voice, 37th year opens Oct. 5. 


SCHOOL OF 
EXPRESSION fo eer all socks 


Write for list of Dr. Curry’s books and ‘‘Expression."* 
S. S. CURRY, Ph.D., Litt.D., President, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 





CONNECTICUT 





ELY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Guesnlete ~~ = 
One hour from New York City. College Prep, General Courses. 
Separate departments for Girls under 15. 

Norwalk, Ct. 


HI LLSIDE For Girls. 


Founded by Elizabeth B. Mead, 1883. One hour 
from N. Y. From primary tocollege. General and 
special courses, Separate school house. Lodge for 
younger girls. New gymnasium. Small classes. 
eeiearcoems. Margaret R. Brendlinger, A.B., 
da Hunt Francis, B.L., Principals. 
FOR 


RIDGEFIELD SCHOOL c¥s 


Ridgefield, Conn. 50 miles from New York, in the 
highlands of the Berkshires. All water sports, ath- 
letic fields, gymnasium. New boat house. One 
teacher tu 6 boys gives each student individual at- 
tention. Roland J. Mulford,Ph.D., 











THE WHEELER SCHOOL 


A country school for boys and girls, offering college certificate 
privileges, domestic science and general courses. Modern build- 
ings, athletic fields, tennis courts, baseball diamond. 
ment permits low expense of $350 a year. Address 

ROYAL A. MOORE, A.M.. North Stonington, Conn 


Endow- 


Principal, 


THE SANFORD SCHOOL 


Ridgewold, Redding Ridge, Conn. Ona modern 300-acre farm. 
Varied life out-of-doors, as well as athletics. 
under experienced teachers. 
well as for all colleges. 
Head Box B. 





Individual attention 
Careful preparation for life as 


Lower School. D. S. SANFORD, A.M., 














HARTFORD . 


Douglas Mackenzie 
President 


Theological Seminary 


Scholary and practical _train- 
ing for the ministry. Faculty 
of thirteen resident professors 
besides special lectures. Nota- 
ble library of 95,000 volumes. 
Liberal scholarships to stu- 
dents of high rank and grad- 
uate fellowships. Open to col- 
lege graduates of all Christian 





School of Religious Pedagogy 

Degree Course for graduates of 
colleges and theological semi- 
naries, Diploma Course pre- 
pares lay workers for salaried 
positions in all kinds of Chris- 
tian service, church, Sunday- 
school, mission and ‘settlement 
work, Correspondence Courses 
for teacher training. Demand 


A 


Preparation, 


tio 
= 
“a 


Co 


vernaculars, i 
ligions of mission fields, 


d for trained workers greater ology, Bible, business methods, 
enominations, Address than supply. Address etc. Address The wart ih 
Dean M. W. JACOBUS. ean E. H. KNIGHT. E. W. CAPE} 


The Kennedy School of 
Missions 
Graduate School for Special 
Interdenomina- 
candidates, ap- 
and missionaries. 
faculty and _ library. 
in phonetics, certain 
history and _ re- 
soci- 


nal. For 
ntees 
rge 

urses 








WASHINGTON, D. C. 


COLORADO 















seminar ze) 


structors, 


30 buildings, 
girls into 


small 


instruction. 
ploma course. 


Registrar, Box 171, 





Natiorial Park 


20 Minutes from Washington, D. C. 


Ideal climate, 65-acre campus, 50 in- 
division of 
home and 
groups, limited classes and specialized 
Home Economics. 

Floriculture. 
collegiate work. For catalog address 


Forest Glen, Md. 


Girls 


nent lecturers. 
ing expenses reason 


able. 


University of Colorado, Boulder, Col. 


Thirteenth Summer Session, June 26 to August 5, 1916 


In the foothills of the Rockies. 
study and recreation. 


Ideal conditions or simmer 


Courses in thirty departin.ents, including 
Medicine, Ophthalmology and Engineering. Able Faculty. 
Attractive courses for teachers. Tuition low. 


Emi- 
Liv- 
Catalogue on application to Registrar. 





LLINOIS 





health, children; 


American School o 


home-study Domestic Science courses. 
home-making and well-paid positions. 


f Home Economics, 529 West 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 


“HOME-MAKING, THE NEW PROFESSION” 
Is a 100-page illustrated hand-book; it's FREE. 


Cookery, diet, 
For 





NEW YORK 





social 


Di- 
2 years’ 


tains and country. 


inspection urged. 











student and masters. 


The Holbrook School for Boys 


On banks of the Hudson, elevation 500 feet, 40-mile view moun- 
Close, 
24-acre campus, chemical and physical 
laboratories. gymnasium, cinder track, athletic field, tennis court, 
winter <ports, coasting, skating, artificial pond, etc. 


stimulating relationship between 


Personal 


Catalog. 


Ossining-on-Hudson, New York 
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PENNSYLVANIA 








Russell Sage College of 
Practical Arts 


Pounded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection with Emma 
Will School 
Designed for the vocational and professional train- 


ing of women. Secretarial Work, Household Eco- 
nomics and Industrial Arts. Courses of two to four 
years will be offered. Special students admitted. 
Address Secretary, 


Russell Sage College of Practical Arts, Troy, N. Y. 














Crane Normal Institute of Music 


Training School for Supervisors of Music in public schools. Both 
sexes, High School course required for entrance. Voice, Har- 


FORTY-EIGHTH YEAR 


Pennsylvania College for, Women 
Woodland Road, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Location combines advantages of city and 
country. Collegiate and Special Courses. Ex- 
ceptional advantages in Social Service, Music 
and Expression. 


John Carey Acheson, LL.D., President 


Mercersburg Academy 


AIM OF THE SCHOOL-—A thorough physical, mental 
and _ moral training for college entrance or business. 

SPIRIT OF SCHOOLSA manly tone of self-reliance un- 
der Christian masters from the great universities. 
ton given to each boy. 

LOCATION —iIn the country, on the western slope of the 
famous Cumberland Valley, one of the most beautiful and health- 
ful spots of America. 
EQUIPMENT—Modern and complete. 
Write for catalogue. Address Box 136. 
William Mann Irvine, LL.D., Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 





Personal atten- 


New Gymnasium. 





mony, Form, History, Ear Training, Sight Singing, Meth 
Practice Teaching, Chorus and Orchestra Conducting. Limited to 
65. Personalattention. Catalog. 65 Main St., POTSDAM, N. Y. 


MANOR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Eighteen miles from New York, Number of pupils limited. 
Each girl has a personal association with the principals, Col- 
lege entrance certificate. General Courses, Terms $600. 
MISS MARY E. HULL, MISS GRACE HUNTINGTON, Principals. 
LARCHMONT, New York. 








Columbia Grammar School 


Founded 1764 
93rd Street and Central Park West 


Specially devoted to preparation for all Colleges. 
Business Course—Primary and Outing Classes 
for Younger Boys. Fireproof Building—Labora- 
tories—Gymnasium—Play Grounds. 

B. H. Campseitt, Headmaster 
Send for Catalogue. Telephone 3787 Riverside. 


IMTMINETAS SPRINGS SCHOO 


‘or Boys. Endorsed by every American University. 
Individual plan of work. College p 

good training for business life. 
Scientific physical care. 2th year opens Septe: 
Write for catalog. KISKIMINETAS SPRINGS 
Dept. 18, Saltsburc, Pa. 


reparatory course and a 
Special course in agriculture. 
mber 10th. 

SCHOOL, 











YEATES SCHOOL 


Our experience indicates that every boy is different and must 
be handled individually to be handled successfully. We have an 
interest in the boy and a most complete equipment for him to en- 
joy as he grows. For details address HEADMASTER. 

Box 504, LANCASTER, PA. 
LATSHAW SCHOO FOR BACKWARDCHILDREN. 
Do you want your child to become 
bright, interesting and happy, with a possible future of usefulness? 
The history of our School warrants this offer to you. Kindly 
individual care in a small family group. Rates $1,200 upwards. 


ALLEN LATSHAW, Founderand Director, Pennyslvania, Berwyn. 
**The Maples,’’ 3412-14 Sansom Street, Philadephia. 








VIRGINIA 





STUART HAL STAUNTON, VIRGINIA. For- 

merly Virginia Female Insti- 
tute. Founded 1843. Diocesan School for Girls in tne Virginia 
Mountains. General and Preparatory Courses. Musig, Art and 
Expresssion Departments. Entirely new equipment, including 
pianos. Gymnastics and field sports. JANE COLSTON 
HOWARD, A.B. (Bryn Mawr), Principal. 





Mary Baldwin Seminary for Young Ladies 
Established 1842. Term begins Sept. 14th, In the beautiful and 
historic Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, 
modern equipment. Students from 35 states. Courses: Collegi- 
ate (3 years); Preparatory (4 years), with certificate privileges, 
Music, Art and Domestic Science. Catalog. STAUNTON, VA. 





Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va. 


One of the leading colleges for women in the United States, offering courses for A.B, and A.M.; 
Four laboratories, library, astronomical observatory, modern residence 
Scientific course in physical development. 


also Music and Art. 
halls. i i 
athletic field. 
perature. 


Fifty acres in college grounds. 


views illustrating student life, address 


Endowment, recently increased by $250,000. r 
structors, 60; students, 624, from 40 states and foreign countries. 


$20,000 gymnasium with swimming pool, large 

Healthful climate free from extremes of tem- 
Expenses moderate. Officers and in- 
For catalogue and book of 
WILLIAM A. WEBB, President, Box A. 








TENNESSEE 


MARTIN COLLEGE, renwesstz 


A Junior College with Preparatory Department. Moderate Rates. 
Modern Buildings and Equipment. In the Blue-Grass Hills ° 
Sunny Tennessee. Careful Supervision. W. T. Wynn, President 


AGENGIES 
HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Everett O. Fisx & Co., Proprietors. 


Boston, 2A Park Street. Denver, 317 Masonic Bld. 
New York, 156 Fifth Av. Portland, 514 Journal Bid. 
Birmingham, Ala. 809 Title Bld, Berkeley, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Chicago, 814 Steger Bid. Los Angeles, 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Provides Schools and Colleges with competent Teachers. Assists 
Teachers in obtaining positions. 
Send for Bulletin. 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 























Folded 
Weighs 
50 






You will find real enjoyment and health « 
out of doors with the 


Ristey Tent-Couch 


A tent couch in one, Needs 
no ropes or stakes. Easily moved 
or carried and folds up in a roll. 
Just the thing for lawn, porch or 
camp. Send your name and 
address and we will mail you an 
interesting booklet. 


RISTEY TENT COUCH CO. 





1825 The Burnham Antique Bookstore 1916 
Oldest S d Hand B in New England 
54-A Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 

Now ready. Send for our specially interesting 44 page 
‘catalogue. We purchase large or small lots of Books, 
Engraved Portraits, Lithographic Views, Broadsides 


and other Literary property. What can you offer? We 
can find the book you are in search of. Try us. 














Change of Address 


If you are going away for the 
summer, you will want The 
Independent to follow you. Let 
us know your new address, if 
possible, three weeks ahead. Be 
sure to give us .your old ad- 
dress also. 


THE INDEPENDENT 














2204 E. Lake St. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











mercial Work, by B. M. Stevens, a report 
(one of a series of twenty-two forthcom- 
ing monographs) on the work, wages and 
training, opportunities for promotion, etc., 
of those entering the various commercial 
offices of that city. While the study is based 
on local statistics, still the appeal raised 
in behalf of the potential wage-earner who 
will have to shoulder business responsibil- 
ity, however limited, is one that should 
be recognized by schools and ruling powers. 


Cleveland, Ohio: Cleveland Foundation. 25 cents. 





ADVENTURES 

















IN THE ROCKIES 
If you like exciting stories, stories full 
of hard riding and gun play, stories where 
the hero would have died seven times be- 
fore the happy ending, if he had not been 
the hero, then read Nan of Music Mountain, 
by Frank H. Spearman. It is a well written 
story of what happened when Henry de 
Spain, manager of the Thief River State 
Line, fell in love with Nan, one of a family 
of outlaws. 
Scribner. $1.35. 


A ROMANCE OF ENGINEERING 

The Cyrus Townsend Bradys have taken 
two magnificently dramatic romances of en- 
gineering and diluted them with a very bad 
love story. Web of Steel, so long as it deals 
with engineers in the wilderness is inter- 
esting. The fall of a great bridge and the 
heroic struggle to save a dam are well told. 

he men in these scenes’are real, but we 
could dispense with the other characters 
without a tear. ° 


Revell. $1.35. 


A GOOD WHALING STORY 
The Real Story of the Whaler, by A. 
Hyatt Verrill, is the history of the rise and 
progress, decline and fall of the whaling 
industry. Its romance and adventure, the 
hardihood, the daring, the courage required 
in the day’s work, are clearly pictured. 
Here are interesting data, concerning whal- 
ing ship logs, and their quaint, sym- 
bolic illustrations, whaling  chanteys, 
“gamming,” and the whaler’s scrimshaw 
work, 
Appleton. $2. 


IN THE ADIRONDACKS 

In The Shepherd of the North, Richard 
Aumerle Maher has mingled a rather force- 
ful plea for the Catholic Church with a 
plot involving thrilling adventure in a for- 
est fire, a fight with an unprincipled rail- 
road company and a murder trial. The 
hero, a Catholic bishop, of New England 
extraction, with a diocese on the Canadian 
border, is fairly well done, but the other 
characters are uninteresting. 


Macmillan. $1.35. 


AN IDYL OF CRIME 

F. Berkeley Smith has written a pictur- 
esque tale of provincial France, Montmartre 
and the underworld of crime. Theft is treat- 
ed as an interesting game, tho of course 
it is better to live honestly if you can 
afford it. The hero is a dashing, gentleman- 
ly rogue, and the heroine, Babette, a peas- 
ant girl for whose sweet sake he reforms 
and becomes a detective. Babette’s father, 
keeper of the dungeon at La Fourche, is a 
person worth meeting. 


Doubleday, Page. $1.25. 


LAST STORIES 

A long short story, Somewhere in France, 
gives the title to the book published just 
before Richard Harding Davis’ sudden 
death. The principal character is Marie 
Gessler, a German adventuress, useful to 
the German Intelligence Department, who 
is ordered to remain in an old chateau at 
Neufchelles after the German retreat, to 
aid in relaying messages to their general 
staff. Five tales on other themes make up 
the book, written with all this author's 
skill, strong characterization and polished 
style. 
Scribner. $1. 
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246. Mrs. A. M. L., Ohio. “I should greatly 
appreciate a list of publications to which I may 
submit an article on health conservation.” 

Health magazines pay little or nothing 
for general articles. Their contributors are 
mostly people who have a hobby to ride 
or pet theory to lead around in public, or 
who strenuously desire to see their name 
in print. Only writers with an established 
reputation, or experimenters who have 
done something novel and useful, may rea- 
sonably hope for adequate pay from health 
journals. 

A few representative magazines are as 
follows: Health Culture, Passaic, New 
Jersey; Physical Culture, Flatiron Build- 
ing, New York; Herald of Health, 110 
East Forty-first street, New York; Health, 
Eureka Springs, Arkansas; Brain and 
Brawn, Los Angeles, California; Good 
Health, Battle Creek, Michigan; Your 
Health, Burke, Sonoma County, California ; 
Nautilus, Holyoke, Massachusetts. 





247. Rev. S. C. S., Nebraska. “I am a Baptist 
minister, with two small children. Have just re- 
turned from four years of missionary service in 
Burmah, India. Have had full academy and semi- 
nary training, but no college education. I feel 
I could do more efficient work if I could take a 
college course; but I have no money for this 
purpose, and a family to maintain. What do you 
advise ?”’ 

Get over the notion that a college course 
is fundamental to efficiency and usefulness. 
It is not. For a man who has done pioneer 
service in India to go back and herd with 
college striplings would be like sending a 
master road-builder to a kindergarten. You 
probably know more about life than the 
average college professor—why pay him to 
teach you? 

There are special studies that you could 
take to advantage by correspondence. Make 
a list of these from a good college catalog. 
Then apply to your State University, to 
the University of Chicago, and to the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, for particulars 
of all extension courses given by mail. 
Try to take a summer term at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 





248. Miss I. G., Minnesota. “I am a teacher 
of languages, like the work, and think I have a 
talent for translating. I could do plays or scien- 
tific articles, but prefer the fiction of Keller, 
Storm, Heyse and men of that school. Is there 
a field for such translating?” 

A limited field, already somewhat 
crowded. You would have a. much better 
chance if you first became an authority, 
made a name for yourself, in some branch 
of English literature. Unknown trans- 
lators have a harder time even than un- 
known authors. Ask the Professor of Ger- 
man in several colleges near you for names 
of publishers of German books and period- 


icals—then write the publishers. Consult 
also the secretary of the Deutscher 
Akademischer Bund, 225 Fifth avenue; 


of the German Historical Society, 1680 
Second avenue; of the German Press Club, 
21 City Hall place; of the German Publi- 
cation Society, 597 Fifth avenue; all of 
New York City. 





249. Dr. L. M. D., Connecticut. “Should a man 
past thirty change his profession for work more 
congenial? I am a physician of thirty-five, with 
a good practise; but I realize now, from a study 
of vocational science, that my talents lie in the 
realm of business. Should I stay in medicine. and 
be always discontented—or give it up and waste 
all the years of medical training?” 

Neither. A wise man does not “choose 
between the lesser of two evils.” He learns 
to find, and to blend, the good in both 
“evils.” Your age is immaterial—a man is 
never old while he has something to learn 
and to love. But your previous training 
should not be lost, and need not be. 











The Kingdom of the Subscriber 


In the development of the tele- 
phone system, the subscriber is 
the dominant factor. His ever- 
growing requirements inspire 
invention, lead to endless scien- 
tific research, and make neces- 
sary vast improvements and 
extensions. 


Neither brains nor money are 
spared to build up the telephone 
plant, to amplify the subscriber's 
power to the limit. 


In the Bell System you have 


the most complete mechanism 


in the world for communication. 
It is animated by the broadest 
spirit of service, and you dom- 
inate and control it in the double 
capacity of the caller and the 
called. The telephone cannot 
think and talk for you, but it 
carries your thought where you 
will. It is yours to use. 


One Policy 


Without the co-operation of 
the subscriber, all that has been 
done to perfect the system is 
useless and proper service can- 
not be given. For example, 
even though tens of millions 
were spent to build the Trans- 
continental Line, it is silent if 
the man at the other end fails 
to answer. 


The telephone is essentially 
democratic; it carries the voice 
of the child and the grown- 
up with equal speed and direct- 
ness. And because each sub- 
scriber is a dominant factor in 
the Bell System, Bell Service is 
the most democratic that could 
be provided for the American 
people. 

it is not only the implement 


of the individual, but it fulfills 
the needs of all the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 











Romeike’s Press Clippings 


are used nowadays by every modern 
up-to-date business man; they bring 
you in constant touch with all public 
and private wants, and supply you with 
news bearing upon any line of busi- 
ness, We read for our subscribers all 
the important papers published in the 
United States and abroad. If you have 
never used press clippings, drop us a 
postal and we will show how they can 
be of advantage to you. Write for 
booklet and terms. 


ROMEIKE, INC. —_ 106-110 Seventh Aye., New York Citv 
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“Four years ago you and I worked at 


the same bench. I realized that to get 
ahead I needed special training, and 
decided to let the International Cor- 
respondence Schools help me. I wanted 
you to do the same, but you said, ‘Aw, 
forget it!’ You had the same chance I 
had, but you turned it down. No, Jim, 
you can’t expect more money until you’ve 
trained yourself to handle bigger work.” 





There are lots of ‘‘Jims’’ in the world—in 
stores, factories, offices, everywhere. Are you 
one of them? W ake up! Every time you see 
an I. C. S. coupon your chance is staring you 
in the face. Don’t turn it down. 

Right now over one hundred thousand men 
are preparing themselves for bigger jobs and 
better pay through I. C. S. courses. 

You can join them and get in line for pro- 
motion. Mark and mail this coupon, and 
find out how. 


1. C. S., Box 4508, Scranton, Pa. 
"INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 3 


Box 4508, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for 
the position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Lighting ADVERTISING MAN 
Electric Car Running Window Trimmer 
Electric Wiring Show Card Writer 
Telegraph Expert RAILROADER 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER ILLUSTRATOR 
Mechanical Draftsman D 


Machine Shop Practice 
Gas Engineer 

CIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREM'N OR ENGR 


BOOKKEEPER | 
Stenographer and Typist | 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
Railway Accountant | 
Commercial Law 

GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher | 
Common Schoo! Subjects 
CIVIL SERVICE | 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AGRICULTURE | 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 
Navigator Spanish 
Poultry Raising |_| German 
AUTOMOBILES French | 
Auto Repairing Italian 
Name | 


Occupation ] 
& Employer. " 
Street 

and No. “ | 


Metallurgist or Prospector 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Marine Engineer 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
I 
1 





ARCHITECT 
Cc tor an 
Architectural Draftsman 


d Build 


Concrete Build 
pemenases Enginee 
PLUMBING AND HA ATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
CHEMICAL ENGINEER 


er 

















FACTS arguments, briefs for debates, Outlines, lit- 
9 erary, histor'cai, scientific and other material 
for club papers, orations, speeches and lectures, BUREAU 
OF RESEARCH, 318 E. Sth Street, New Albany, Ind. 











EVANSTON ACADEMY 
of NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


A preparatory school emphasizing high scholasticst andards, 
wholesome and carefully directed athletics, literary and social 
activities, and attention to individual needs and interests, 

All the advantages of Northwestern University gymnasium, libra- 
ries, lectures and debating societies. Write for * Student Life.'* 


E. W. Marcellus, Box 50, Evanston, Ill. 





The large corporations, foundations, and 
civic associations now employ physicians 
on their staff, to conduct health research, 
offer health advice, prepare health publica- 
tions. Get literature of Safety First So- 
ciety, 6 East Thirty-ninth street; Life Ex- 
tension Institute, 25 West Forty-fifth 
street; United States Steel Corporation 
Safety Exhibit, 71 Broadway; The Rocke- 
feller Foundation, 61 Broadway ; then plan 
how to remain a physician, but enlarge 
your field of action. 


250. Mrs. A. T. K., New Jersey. “I have 
grown up in the habit of speaking very slowly, 
drawing out the syllables in a monotonous way, 
tho I am seldom conscious of it. My friends say 
it is a strain on their nerves to hear it. Would 
you kindly suggest some kind of exercize that 
would help me to overcome the habit?” 

The best one we can think of is a college 
yell. Or, a “rag-time” selection in six-eight 
or two-four time, sung twice as fast as the 
tempo indicates, would be almost as effec- 
tive. Consult Grenville Kleiser, care Funk 
and Wagnalls, 354 Fourth avenue, New 
York; or the Emerson College of Oratory, 
Huntington Chambers, Boston; or the De- 
partment of Elocution and Public Speak- 
ing of your State University. Get a big 
sheet of cardboard, print on it in large 
letters “TALK FASTEI .’ hang it over 
your table, where you will see it the first 
thing every morning. 


251. Miss L. B. R., Pennsylvania. “How can I 
discover a nurses’ training school that will teach 
one how to care for both mind and oe 

Ask the editor of American Medicine, 20 
East Forty-first street; editor of Trained 
Nurse and Hospital Review, 38 West 
Thirty-second street; Superintendent of 
New York Medical College and Hospital 
for Women, 19 West 102d street; all of 
New York City. 


252. Miss B. P. H., Tennessee. “Please advise 
me how I may best dispose of photoplays. Also 
please tell me if little verses or rimes suitable 
for occasions are ever in demand, and by whom.” 

First make sure that your plot is in .ac- 
ceptable form. Have you read a standard 
book, or taken a correspondence course, on 
photoplay writing? Do you study regular- 
ly one of the best motion picture maga- 
zines, for suggestions and cautions? A few 
leading companies are these: American 
Vitagraph Company, 116 Nassau street; 
Pathé Fréres, 115 East Twenty-third 
street; Reliance Motion Picture Corpora- 
tion, 29 Union Square; Colonial Motion 
Picture Corporation, 18 East Forty-first 
street; Imperial Motion Picture Company, 
1476 Broadway; Thanhouser Syndicate 
Corporation, 71 West Twenty-third street ; 
all of New York. Ask these companies if 
they will consider your productions. 

You might compose verses for a local 
advertising agency on goods to be adver- 
tised; for a city newspaper on current 
events or topical themes; for a publisher 
of Christmas or birthday cards—ask your 
bookseller or stationer for addresses of 
such publishers. 


253. A Woman Reader from Georgia. “I was a 
successful teacher till seven years ago, when a 
great family sorrow broke something in me so 
that I have lost my power of decision. I went 
into mission work, to try to forget my trouble; 
but am now secretary of a college for well-to-do 
girls. A position is offered me in the far West, 
to teach delinquent girls—wards of the Juvenile 
Courts. This is my problem: Can I do more good 
by staying here and helping to build up this 
school, or by serving and advising the other 
‘down-and-out’ little sisters? I have debated the 
question too long to see it straight.” 

While it is hardly within the province 
of an efficiency counsel to offer suggestions 
in so personal a matter, we shall say your 
finest work would be for the “down and 
out” little sisters. Your own sorrow will put 
you in touch with those who have suffered ; 
and enable you to fill their needs. Unfor- 
tunately, the girls of modern well-to-do 
families have not had sufficient pain or 
privation to render them susceptible to 
your kindness and sympathy. To reclaim, 
guide and develop the wayward girls who 
never had: a fair chance seems to us a no- 
bler, and also more fascinating, life work 
than to become a cog in the wheel of a 
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Special low prices 


Dutch Bulbs 


Good only until July 1st 
Order Now! 
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AFEW PRICES Per 100 Per 500 
Fine Mixed Hyacinths - * $290 $14 00 
Fine Mixed Tulips - . - 80 37 
Darwin Tulips—Fine Named + 2 25 10 00 
Darwin Tulips—Fine Mixed - 135 600 
Double Daffodils . . - 190 875 
Narcissus Empress (Monsters) 300 13 50 
Narcissus Golden Spur « 240 10 50 
Spanish Iris, Splendid Mixture 200 


ELLIOTT NURSERY, 508 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
“HUNT 














png can make your porch the favor- 
ite gathering place for all the fam- 
ily—a shady, secluded refuge from the 
summer sun, an ideal sleeping room 
on * maa nights, by equipping it 


PORCH SHADES 

Made of Aerolux Splint Fabric, they shut 
out sun yet let in light and air. Aerolux 
No-Whip ment, an exclusive feat- 
ure, prevents whipping in the wind. Fur- 
nished in different grades and colors at 
moderate prices. An architectural adorn- 
ment to any home. 

Aerolux Splint Fabric Awnings do not 
absorb and retain heat, but keep it out. 


Write for illustrated catalog 


THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 
508 Oakland Avenue Waukesha, Wis. 
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PEBBLES 


Portugal is having by far the nicest war 
of all.—Syracuse Post-Standard. 


Anyway, Villa’s invasion of the United 
States has been changed to evasion.— 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


Lucky for Bryan that he reserved a 
seat at the press table for the St. Louis 
convention.—Philadelphia North Amer- 
ican. 


Anzac Lieutenant—The Turks are as 
thick as peas. What shall we do? 

Anzac Captain—Shell them, you idiot, 
shell them !—Tit-Bits. 


A member of the first Canadian contin- 
gent, writing home, says: “I guess the first 
seven years of this war are going to be the 
worst.”’—Canadian American. 


Fe, fi, fo, fum, 

Pancho Villa is keeping mum. 

Whether alive or whether dead, 

Or where he’s buried, he hasn’t said. 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Tom—When you proposed to her I sup- 
pose she said, “This is so sudden !” 

Dick—No; she was honest and said, 
“This suspense has been terrible.””—Boston 
Transcript. 


Why the Transcript Proofreader Wears 
a Hunted Look—Mr. Scudder and _ his 
bride are to live at 9 Park Vale Avenue, 
Allston, where they will welcome their 
funds after June 1.—Boston Transcript. 


“Wait a moment, lady, until the car 
stops.” “Will you please not address me 
as lady, sir?” she said sharply. “I beg 
your pardon, madam,” said the conductor. 
“The best of us are apt to make mistakes.” 
—Buffalo Courier. 


According to Les Annales, a poilu writes 
home as follows: 

“You ask me if I need socks. I am still 
wearing the pair you sent me last July. 
I have not seen them since, but I presume 
they are in bad shape.” 


First Married Man—What are you cut- 
ting out of the paper? 

Second Married Man—An item about a 
California man’s securing a divorce be- 
cause his wife went thru his pockets. 

First Married Man—What are you go- 
ing to do'with it? 

Second Married Man—Put it in my 
pocket.—Yale Record. 


If they keep on deciding that Shake- 
speare didn’t write his own plays it may 
yet make a revival of them profitable. 
What is needed is a boisterous discussion 
of the subject to arouse true public in- 
terest—New York Evening Sun. 


A New Yorker tells of a married couple 
he observed at a county fair in Ohio. They 
found themselves in the center of quite a 
crowd near one of the amusement booths 
and the husband addressed his wife in this 
wise : 

“I say, dearie, I think you’d better give 
me the lunch-basket. Don’t you see we are 
apt to lose each other in this crowd.”— 
Harper’s. 


Dear Sir: Will you kindly publish di- 

rections for tying a bow-tie? 
RoceEr Coot. 

Well, Roger, you hold the tie in your 
left hand and your collar in the other. Slip 
your neck in the collar, and cross the left- 
hand end of the tie over the right with the 
left hand, steadying the right end with the 
other hand. Then drop both hands, eatch- 
ing the left with the right and the other 
with the other. Reverse hands, and pick up 
the loose ends with the nearest hands. Pull 
this end thru the loop with your unen- 
gaged hand, and squeeze. You will find the 
knot all tied and all you have to do is to 
untangle your hands.—Dartmouth Jack-o’ 
Lantern. 





Teaching People How to Eat 


for 


Health, Strength and Efficiency 


By ARTHUR TRUE BUSWELL, M. D. 


F YOU have ever lived on a farm you 

have heard of “balanced rations” and 

what remarkable results they have ac- 

complished when fed to cattle and 
other animals. The United States Gov- 
ernment has a department devoted to 
teaching farmers how to feed their stock 
so as to develop it to the highest point of 
health and efficiency. 

Yet until recently I have never heard 
of “balanced rations” for humans or, in 
fact, of any serious attempt made to 
teach people what to eat and what not to 
eat.. I was therefore greatly interested 
in the work of the Corrective Eating So- 
ciety of Maywood, New Jersey, founded 
by. Eugene Christian, the eminent food 
scientist. It seems that this Society is 
dedicated to teaching people how to 
combine and proportion food for greater 
health and efficiency and their work is 
meeting with success so great that it al- 
most seems too good to be true. Pe 

Twenty years ago Eugene Christian 
was at death’s door. For years he had 
suffered the agonies of acute stomach 
and intestinal trouble. His doctors— 
among them the most noted specialists 
in this country—gave him up to die. He 
was educated for a doctor, but got no 
relief from his brother physicians, so as 
a last resort he commenced to study the 
food question, especially its relation to 
the human system, and as a result of 
what he learned he succeeded in literally 
eating his way back to perfect health 
without drugs or medicines of any kind 
—and in a remarkably short space of 
time. 

Today Eugene Christian is a man 55 years 
young. He has more ginger, more vitality, 
and physical endurance than most youngsters 
in their "teens. He literally radiates energy 
and power. 

So remarkable was his recovery that Chris- 
tian knew he had discovered a great truth 
which fully developed would result in a new 
science—the science of Correct Eating. 

From that day to this he has devoted his 
life to telling others of the power of Correct 
Eating. From his research work he became 
convinced that 90 per cent of the ills of man- 
kind originate in the stomach and intestines. 
He found that these ills responded to correc- 
tive eating. Since then he has told 23,000 
people how to eat, what to eat and what not 
to eat with the result that almose invariably 
they were brought back to a type of health 


that they never dreamed they could reach. 
_Very often good foods, when eaten in com- 
bination with other good foods, create a 


chemical action in the digestive tract and are 
converted into dangerous toxic poisons, which 
are responsible for nearly all sickness. In 
other words, good foods wrongly combined will 
cause acidity, fermentation, gas, constipation 
and numerous sympathetic ills leading to most 
serious consequences. 

These truths have been strongly brought out 
by Professor Metchnikoff in his _ treatise 
on the “Prolongation’ of Life”. and by many 
other modern scientists. But most efforts in 
the past have been designed solely to remove 
the effect, by cleansing out the system and 


removing the poisons after they had formed, 
wholly disregarding the cause. 

The Corrective Eating Society, however, 
has gone a step further. Instead of waiting 
until the poisons accumulate, they tell you 
how to prevent them. They have shown that 
just as some combinations of food produce 
slow consuming poisons that wreck the sys- 
tem, other combinations of food taken in the 
right proportions become the greatest tonics 
for health, efficiency and long life ever dis- 
covered. And a wonderful feature of their 
method is that results come practically with 
the very first meal. 

As Christian explains, in no case are pat- 
ented or proprietary foods prescribed. All of 
the foods may be obtained from your garden, 
at your local stores or in any restaurant. It 
is not necessary to upset your table to follow 
his remarkably simple suggestions. ‘ 

In order to help as many people as possi- 
ble, not only those who are ailing but those 
who want to maintain their health, The Cor- 
rective Eating Society has prepared a_ book 
based upon Eugene Christian’s 20 years’ ex- 
erience. This book, Corrective Eating in 24 

essons, is being offered for free examination 
to those who are interested. This work was 
written expressly for the layman. Technical 
terms have been avoided and every points is 
explained so that there can be no possible mis- 
understanding. 

But the lessons do not merely tell you why 
you should eat correctly and what the results 
will be, they also give actual menus for break- 
fast, luncheon and dinner, curative as well as 
corrective, covering every condition of health 
and sickness for all ages from infancy to old 
age and covering all occupations, climates and 
seasons. 

Christian says that every thinking man or 
woman—young or old—well or sick—should 
know the science of correct eating. That most 
people dig their graves with their teeth is as 
true as gospel, in his estimation. Food is the 
fuel of the human system. And just as cer- 
tain fuels will produce definite results when 
consumed in a furnace, so will certain foods 
ny the desired results when put into the 
uman furnace. 

Yet not one person in a thousand has any 
knowledge of food as fuel. Some of the com- 
binations we eat every day are as inefficient 
and dangerous as soggy wood, wet leaves, 
mud, sawdust and a little coal would be for 
a furnace. No wonder most of us are only 
50 per cent efficient. 

The relationship of health to material suc- 
cess is so close that the result of the Society’s 
teaching is a form of personal efficiency which 
uts people head and shoulders above their 
ess fortunate _ brothers. Everyone knows 
that the best ideas, plans and methods are 
worked out when you are brimful of vitality 
—when you feel full of “ginger.” The bet- 
ter you feel—the better work you can do. I 
understand that The Corrective Eating So- 
ciety’s lessons have times without number 
been the means of bringing great material 
prosperity to its students by endowing them 
— health so perfect that work seems ‘like 
play. 

If you would like to see the Book of 24 
Lessons in Corrective Eating written by 
Eugene Christian out of his vast experience, 
merely write and ask the Society at the ad- 
dress given below to send the lessons for five 
days’ free examination with the understanding 
that you will either return the lessons within 
that time or remit $3, the small fee asked. 

If the more than 300 pages contained in 
the course yield but one single suggestion 
that will bring greater health, you will get 
many times the cost of the course back in per- 
sonal benefit—yet hundreds write the Society 
that they find vital health on every page. 


I suggest that you clip out and mail the following form instead of writing a 
letter, as this is a copy of the official blank used and will be honored at once. 





CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, INC., 45 Hunter Ave., Maywood, N. J. 


Gentlemen :—You may send me prepaid a copy of Corrective Eating in 24 Les- 
sons. I will either remail these to you in five days or send you $3. 


Address 
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TRAVEL 


MEET ME AT THE TULLER 


For Value, Service, Home Comforts 
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NE VW 

Detroit, Michigan 
Center of business on Grand Circus Park. 
Take Woodward car, get off at Adams Avenue 

ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 

200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $2.50 Up Double 
200 oo ct) oe 00 ” .00 ee oe 
100 ee ee Li) 2.50 ii 0 ee ee 
oC” ne ** 3.00 to 5.00 ** 450° °° 

Total 600 Outside Rooms 

All Absolutely Quiet 


Two Floors—Agents’ 
Sample Rooms 


New Unique Cafes and 
Cabaret Excellente 











WILLIAMSTOWN 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE GREYLOCK 


At the Western end of the Mohawk Trail 
Now Open 
Sead for Copy of “Williamstown the Village Beautiful” 

















HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


Only a short walk from N. Y., N. H. & H. and 
B. & A. Stations. Convenient to all parts of the 
city. European and American Plans. Music. 
FRED E. JONES - - + = _ Proprietor 


ON'TIO 


A DELIGHTFUL SUMMER HOME 
Conducted on Strictly Temperance Principles 
WILL OPEN JUNE 7th 


. Write for Booklet and Rates 
ALBERT A. LE ROY. Prop., Unadilla, New York 


THE SPA SANATORIUM 


A. 1. THAYER, M.D., Ballston Spa, N. Y., near Saratoga Springs. 
Refined, homelike, well equipped. New bath house, swimming 
pool. Electricand Nauheim baths. Booklets. 


ALASKA—CRUISES 


Agents all lines 
Frequent sailings during the summer 
Special limited tour to the 


MIDNIGHT SUN—JUNE 14 


Wide choice of tours with escort to 


PACIFIC COAST 


























California — Yellowstone — Yosemite— 
Grand Canyon—Canadian Rockies—etc. 


Send for free booklet. 
Frank Tourist Company 


394 Broadway, New York 
Established 1875 




















The 
Market 
Place 


STEEL PROGRESS 


Interesting news in relation to the 
business and affairs of the United 
States Steel Corporation continues to 
be forthcoming. 

The unfilled orders on the corpora- 
tion’s books at the end of the first 
quarter of the year amounted to 
$9,331,000. This is an increase of near- 
ly nine per cent over the figures of the 
preceding month and of practically 120 
per cent over the condition on the same 
date a year ago. 

The distribution of finished prod- 
ucts in the quarter just ended was also 
a high record. The shipments of rolled 
steel products in the first three months 
of this year were only a little less than 
4,000,000 tons. In the same period last 
year they were a trifle over 2,000,000 
tons. 

Another increase of wages, amount- 
ing to ten per cent, goes into effect in 
the plants of the Steel Corporation on 
May 1. This follows a similar advance 
made in February. 

Most of the other steel companies 
are following the lead of the Steel 
Corporation in thus advancing wages, 
and it may be estimated that 500,000 
workers will be benefited by the un- 
precedented increase in activity in the 
steel industry. Comparing the present 
payroll of the Steel Corporation with 
its payroll a year ago, it appears that 
if the new wage scale continues thru 
the year, it will involve an added ex- 
penditure of $26,000,000 over the 
same period of last year. 

The stock books of the Steel Cor- 
poration show that in the past two 
years more than half of the Steel Com- 
mon owned abroad has been returned 
to this country. On March 31, 1914, 
European investors owned 1,285,636 
shares of Steel Common, constituting 
about one-quarter of the common stock 
of the corporation. On March 31, 1916, 
Europe’s holdings had shrunk to 639,- 
469 shares. This affords an interesting 
measure of the liquidation by foreign 
investors of their American invest- 
ments. It is such liquidation as this 
that was feared when the war broke 
out, and that led to the closing of the 
New York Stock Exchange. The fact 
was that when, after the reopening of 
the Exchange, the selling of European 
holdings did actually come and con- 
tinue in such volume as these figures 
suggest, the American market was able 
to absorb the offerings and thrive on 
the diet. 

It should be noted, however, that the 














Ctr EXPANSIBLE 

Dax BOOKCASES 
ovide for your increasing stock of 

s and harmonize with your home 

or office furnishings. Add sections as you 
need them. Metal framed glass doors 
slide horizontally in steel lined es. 
Exclude dust, do not stick or slam. 
“Sl This Solid Oak has 8 
feet of book space and roomy drawer. 
Golden, Fumed or other popular finishes. 
Elimination of superfluous parts, not 
“‘cheapness’’ of material or manufacture, 


makes the prices low. $12.80, freight 
$1280 paid — see note. 


INCREASED DESK SPACE 
Size Swinging Stands are attachable to either side of desks, 
etc. For typewriter, books, 
etc. Oak Top 14x 18 in. on 
strong metal frame. Swings 
away when not needed. Locks where 
you want it. Frame 
black enamelled. 













jogs, 
Orders, etc., are filed on edge for 
quick reference, in this Solid Oak 
Filing Cabinet. Drawers are dust proof, 
on roller bearings and equipped with 
follow blocks. 

File is very strong—almost wear proof. 
Thousands of them now serve satisfied 
users. 3drawers $11.25—2drawers$8.00— 
Golden, Natural or Weathered finishes. 

Helpful Booklet, ‘‘Filing Sugges- 
tions,’* sent with Catalog ‘*F"'—96 pages 
Office devices. Catalog’** H** two lines 
Sectional Bookcases. 

NOTE—Freight paid as quoted to 
Eastern and Central States. Consistent 
prices in West and South, 


The ff Manufacturing Co. 
61 Union Street, Monroe, Mich. 











AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside frém gov- 
ernment bonds, the return usder which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $618.36 absolutely beyond question or 
doubt. The Annuity Department, METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age. male or female. 
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We also allow 5 per cent on time certificates. If it appeals 
to you to have such a firm invest your money, write for our 


interesting and valuable information. 
IONS LOAN & TRUST COMPANY, 
Marietta, 


SESS 
ORAWER 16 


SESSIONS: STANDS: FOR: SAFETY 


For 36 we have been paying our customers 
ithe highest returns consistent with conservative 
im First mortgage loans of $200 and u 
]which we can recommend after the most thorough 
personal investigation. Please ask for ican List Be. 710 
$25 Certificates of Deposit also for savi: 
PERKINS&S 


















O. Lawrence. Kans 











DIVIDENDS 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


FIRST PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. %. 
ORIGINAL PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 41. 
The regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 

share upon the full-paid First Preferred and 
Original Preferred Capital Stock of the company, 
for. the period commencing February 1, 1916, and 
ending April 30, 1916, will be paid by checks 
mailed May 15, 1916, to shareholders of record 
at 12:00 o’clock noon, April 29, 1916. 
San Francisco, California, April 29, 1916. 
A. F. HOCKBPNBEAMER, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 








LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. 
St. Louis, Mo., April 26th, 1916. 

A quarterly dividend of three per cent (3%) 
was this day declared upon the Common Stock of 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, payable 
June 1st, 1916, to Common stockholders of record 
at the close of business on May 15th, 1916. 
Checks will be mailed. 








T. T. ANDERSON, Treasurer, 
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European holdings of the preferred 
stock of the Steel Corporation have not 
shrunk in anything like the same pro- 
portion. Two years ago 312,832 shares 
of preferred were held in Europe, 
while today the holdings are still 262,- 
091 shares. European investors evi- 
dently realize, in these days of finan- 
cial upheavals, the value of high-class 
American securities as investments. 


THE PHILADELPHIA IDEA 


A joint committee, composed of rep- 
resentatives of ten leading trade and 
business organizations of Philadelphia, 
has begun a nationwide campaign for 
a simpler and more centralized system 
of railroad regulation. The basic prin- 
ciple of the committee’s recommenda- 
tions is the removal of the railroads 
from the jurisdiction of state commis- 
sions and their exclusive regulation by 
the Federal Government. 

The committee has completed a nine 
months’ study of the problem which has 
convinced them that the present dual 
regulation by the Federal Government 
and state governments is one of the 
most apparent evils of the present 
situation, impairing the efficiency of 
the roads and handicapping shippers. 
Accordingly, while the preliminary in- 
vestigation is made the basis for a de- 
tailed study, the findings of the com- 
mittee are to be laid before between 700 
and 800 trade associations for their 
consideration and action. The commit- 
tee has endorsed the proposed Congres- 
sional joint commission to investigate 
railway transportation and legislation, 
and, if the commission is created, it 
will be asked to consider the findings of 
the Philadelphia committee. 

The campaign booklet, which the 
committee is sending out, contains the 
report of the preliminary study and 
the recommendation for unqualified 
federal regulation. While the joint com- 
mittee as a whole merely suggests to 
other’ organizations the consideration 
of a number of solutions, the Philadel- 
phia Bourse, in an appendix, urges the 
following: 

1. Legislation providing for the federal 
incorporation of companies engaged in in- 
terstate transportation of persons or goods. 

2. All companies engaged in such busi- 
ness under charters granted by any state 
or territory or the District of Columbia to 
be privileged to accept federal charters 
without surrender of their state charters, 
and without impairment of the rights of 
the several states with regard to taxation 


of property value of corporations within 
their borders. 

3. All corporations accepting federal 
charters to be subject to regulation by the 
Federal Government alone thru the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

4. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
to be reformed into district courts, one for 
each freight traffic district, as now organ- 
ized in the form of territorial freight traffic 
districts. 

5. Each court to have a president judge, 
a jurist and six association justices, three 
being business men and three expert rail- 
road men. The district courts to have full 
power to regulate the corporations operat- 
ing under federal charters within their 
districts without appeal except as to ques- 
tions of principle. 

6. The president judges to form a su- 
preme interstate commerce court, sitting in 
Washington, to determine questions of 
principle of country-wide application. 















The Greatest 
_ Grass-Cutter 






Drawn by one horse and operated by one 
man, the TripLex will mow more lawn in a 
day than the best motor mower ever made, 
cut it better and at a fraction of the cost. 

Drawn by one horse and operated by one 
man, it will mow more lawn in a day than 
any three ordinary horse-drawn mowers with 
sores horses and three men. (We guarantee 
this, 

Does not smash the grass to earth and 
plaster it in the mud in springtime, neither 












TOWNSEND’S 


Floats Over the Uneven Ground as a Ship Rides the Waves 


One mower may be climbing a knoll, the second skimming a level while the third pares a hollow 





TRIPLEX 


Cuts a 
Swath 
86 Inches Wide 












2 WNSENDS TRIPLE 





does it crush the life out of the grass be- 
tween hot rollers and hard hot ground in sum- 
mer as does the motor mower. 


Write for catalogue illustrating all types of 
Lawn Mowers, 


S. P. TOWNSEND & CO. 


14 Central Avenue 
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A New Quatermain Story 


The 
Ivory Child 


By SIR RIDER HAGGARD. Crown 8vo. 
Illustrated. $1.35 net. 


“Quite one of the best of the Series which 
began thirty years ago with King Solomon’s 
Mines, and in which our old friend, Allan 
Quatermain, once more figures. 

“Allan Quatermain is, as two generations 
of his admirers know well by now, a great 
hunter and a doughty fighter, and endowed 
with all the manly virtues of courage, honor, 
truth and chivalry.”—The Spectator. 

“Meeting old and valued friends is as 
agreeable in books as it is in life, and among 
our literary friends few are dearer or more 
welcome to us than Allan Quatermain of the 
many adventures. . Those who wish to 
forget for a time the strife and stress of our 
modern life and plunge into extraordinary 
adventures among an extraordinary people 
will be wise indeed if they take Allan Quater- 
main for a guide and journey with 
him and his companions to the country 
of the evil elephant god and ‘The 
Ivory Child.””—N. Y. Times, 














New Book by John Oxenham 


My Lady of the Moor: A Novel 


By JOHN OXENHAM, Author of “Barbe 
of, Grand Bayou,” “Carette of Sark,” 
“Bees in Amber,” “All’s Well,” etc. With 

Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. $1.35 net. 

It is not often that a novelist adopts a 
living fellow-worker as the central figure of 
his story. This is, however, the case with 
Mr. Oxenham’s new novel. While wander- 
ing on Dartmoor the author stumbled into a 
living actual romance, of which Miss Beatrice 
Chase, author of several popular books about 
Dartmoor, was the center. This book tells 
the tale, which is named after Miss Chase, 
MY LADY OF THE MOOR, and it has, 
of course, been written with her full con- 
sent and approval, 


The Play-Acting Woman: A Novel 


By GUY FLEMING, Author of “Life’s 

Little Tragedies.” Crown 8vo. $1.35 net. 

“Full of entertaining Scottishness, and 
rich in racy characters, . the book is 
always alert and lively.”—The Times. 

“I very strongly recommend The Play- 
Acting Woman, by Guy Fleming, both as a 
study of aspects of Scotch life and the human 
treatment of a fine love story. . . 


The character of the ‘play-acting 
woman’ is a fine one." —The World 
(London), 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. r+ 443-9 FOURTH AVE., N. Y. 








AUTHORS Send us poms manuscript for 
book publication. Let us put 
our experience as publishers against your talent 
for results. CANTERBURY Book Co., 120 Boylston 
St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 305, Springfield, 


PublicSpeaking 


Taught at Home ccitsie acim. 
in spare time by mail. Overcome*‘stage fri vm 5 enlarae your 
how to use gestures; how to suit the speech 

“4 o Successful 8) fore by goal 


Dr. Esenwein 












to the 
We have trained bun 
Write Now for S Offer Feng .arik for 


special limited offer. No ob . Write while this ober! 
7 ican School 
Public Speaking Dept. 4797 sa" Gorrespondence 

















A HANDBOOK OF 
AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


The 2d Edition, revised and enlarged, of the 
HANDBOOK of the BEST PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

A critical and discriminating account of the Pri- 
vate Schools as they are, with historical chapters. 

Among the new features are a Complete List of 
PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS; new EDUCA- 
TIONAL DIRECTORIES; a LIST OF SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOL PERIODICALS. 

New Introductory Chapters,—Measuring Educa- 
tional Results, The Year in Education; Review of 
Recent Educational Literature, ete., by Prof. Clay- 
ton C. Kohl of New York University, Prof. Ar- 
thur 0. Norton of Wellesley College and others. 

768 pages, round corners, crimson silk cloth, gold 
stamped, $2.50. 


A HANDBOOK OF NEW ENGLAND 


Descriptive of Town and Country along the 
Routes of Automobile Travel, with Introductory 
Chapters. 

768 pgaes, round conrers, crimson silk cloth, gold 
stamped, $2.50. 


Porter E. Sargent, 50 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
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BOATS 


More boats are shown in the 1916 boat 
builders catalog than you could see at 
any motor boat show. This book is pub- 
lished by the Gray Motor Co., in con- 
junction with the leading boat builders 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada—it tells you where you can buy the 
kind of boat you want at the price you 
want to pay. 


BOATS A GIRL CAN OPERATE 
2 boats comms the amas, 

y motor car—nothin posed t 
instrument board and comme. Motors 
equipped with self-starters. 

Write for this book today—also the 
new marine engine catalog and ‘Boo! 
of Boats,’’ showing a complete line of 
2- and 4-cycle guaranteed Gray motors, 
8 to 90 H. P.—1 to6 cylinders. 

The *‘Book of Boats’’ isa splendid 
guide for selecting either hull or engine. 
These 3 books are free— 

@ postal card will do. 


Gray Motor Go, “3 Seer Meter Bids. 
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Pine Tree Camp for Girls On beautiful Naomi 

Lake, 2U00 feet above 
sea in pine-lacden air of Pocono Mountains. Four hours from 
New York and Philadelphia. Bungalows and tents on sunny hill. 
Experienced councilors. Hockey, basketball, canoeing—all out- 
door sports. Tutoring if desired. Endorsed by parenis and girls, 


Penn., Philadelphia, 905 8. 47th 8t., Miss Blanche D. Price. 








Sargent Junior 


The Camp for Girls from 8-13 





All the equipment of the big Sargent Camp. 
erected especially for this camp. All activities adapted to the 


New buildings 


age and health of each girl. 
care of camp mother. Address 


Secretary, 8 Everett St.. Cambridge, Mass. 


Each camper under personal 










CAMP CHAMPLAIN 


An Ideal Summer Camp for Boys on Lake Champlain. 23rd 
Year opens June 30th. Special attention to safety and comfort. 
Waterproof tents and floors. Two motorboats. Rowboats, canoes. 
F'shing, swimming, baseball, tennis, all land and water sports. 
Trips to Adirondacks, Green Mts. and Montreal: also numerous 
short hikes. In charge of experienced college graduates. Tutor- 
ing if desired. Large Assembly Hail, with piano, games, etc. 
Best of food and plenty of it. Camp physician. No mosquitoes 
or malaria. .Long distance phone. Number limited. References 
invariably required. Illustrated booklet. 


WM H. BROWN, 307 West 70th Street, New York City. 


CAMP WINNAHKEE 


On Malletts Bay, Lake Champlain, between the 
Green and Adirondack Mountains. 

An Ideal Camp for the Mental and Physical Improvemen 
of Girls. In charge of experienced directress and councilors, 
who share in sports and daily occupations. Large bungalow 
with all improvements, sleeping porch, or tents. Nature 
study, woodcraft, manual training, swimming, boating, 
fishing, horseback riding, tennis, under competent direction 
and chaperonage. Trips to points of interest. Unimpeachable 
references required. All expenses $200, including fares. 
Booklet from Wm. H.Brown 307 W.70thSt., New York City. 




















DARDS 


Established 1874 


Choice Fresh Flowers 
Hardy Plants for House Decoration 
Hotels Supplied on Contract 








N.E. Corner 44th Street and Madison Avenue, New York 

















7. The district courts to sit at some cen- 
tral point in their respective districts and 
to hold court for six weeks out of each 
three months of each year. The supreme 
court to hold court for one month twice 
a year. All decisions to be rendered within 
sixty days of final argument. 

8. Definite limits to be placed upon the 
powers of the commission along the lines of 
regulations of rates, corrections of inequali- 
ties and abuses and arbitration of labor dis- 
putes, with such other features as a closer 
study of the subject may suggest. 


GERMAN DYES TO COME OVER, 
PERHAPS 


One of the most serious effects of 
the war upon American industries re- 
sults from the shortage of dyestuffs. 
The vast majority of the dyes used by 
the world are “made in Germany,” for 
German scientific ingenuity and indus- 
trial efficiency have largely put an 
end to the production of natural vege- 
table dyes by the introduction of the 
manufactured coal tar colors. 

Recent action of the German Govern- 
ment will afford the manufacturers of 
the United States an ample supply of 
dyestuffs for the next half year—pro- 
vided two other conditions can be ef- 
fectively met. Berlin will permit the ex- 
port of 15,000 tons of dyes to this coun- 
try, if definite assurance will be given 
that none of them will be re-exported 
to Germany’s enemies. 

The two problems that remain to be 
solved are getting past the British 
blockade and securing the ships to 
bring the cargoes over. Licenses have 
already been issued by the British 
Government permitting the bringing 
out of the port of Rotterdam of $5,000,- 
000 of German dyes which await ship- 
ment there. An attempt is to be made 
at once to secure from London addi- 
tional licenses covering the rest of the 
15,000 tons which Germany will now 
permit to be exported. The success of 
this attempt is of course problematical. 
The shipping question is no less per- 
plexing. The British licenses glready 
granted expire on June 1; and it is 
likely to prove a hard task to get the 
necessary tonnage for their shipment 
before that date. If the amount to be 
brought over should be something like 
trebled, the difficulty will be increased 
manifold. 

But we need the dyes, unless we are 
all to take to wearing white; and great 
needs often produce effective remedies. 








It is reported that the rapid recovery of 
the stock market last week from the de- 
pressing effect of the diplomatic crisis with 
Germany was largely due to the odd lot 
buying of the general public. Thousands 
of small speculators, who formerly patro- 
nized bucket shops and other brokerage 
concerns having no Stock Exchange con- 
nections have transferred their trading to 
Stock Exchange houses and those having 
Stock Exchange connections. 

They have been forced to do so, or not 
trade at all. For the bucket shops have 
‘heen driven out of business. The Stock 
Exchange, by long and painstaking effort, 
has made it impossible for the bucket 
shops—those institutions that pretend to 
be bona fide brokerage houses, but that in 
reality are purely gambling houses, where 
no stocks are actually bought and sold— 
to continue their business. The effect upon 
the actual, legitimate trading in stocks 
upon the Stock Exchange is already 
marked. 
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LIFE INSURANCE AND 
ENDOWMENT 


A correspondent at Rutherfordton, 
N. C., gently disagrees with a piece of 
advice I recently gave a young man 
respecting the advantages of the en- 
dowment form of life insurance. My 
Southern friend regards the life forms 
(continuous or twenty payment), the 
difference in annual premiums consid- 
ered, the more serviceable. ‘‘He could,” 
observes my correspondent, referring 
to my inquirer, “almost buy $1000 
ordinary and $1000 twenty-year life for 
price of $1000 endowment.” 

True; but the young man’s chances 
of outliving the twenty-year period are 
so many times greater than those of 
dying within it, and the cash fund at 
the end is so much greater under $1000 
of endowment than the combined values 
of $1000 ordinary and $1000 twenty- 
payment life, that I lean to the endow- 
ment. Of course, if protection against 
death is of paramount importance to a 
young man, the life plans should be 
used. Each individual’s circumstances 
must govern in these matters. As ob- 
served here on several occasions, all 
the regular forms of life insurance are 
endowments at some age. 

My correspondent errs in believing 
that companies and agents stimulate 
the sale of endowments for selfish pur- 
poses. In fact, there are many leading 
companies which either discourage the 
writing of endowments by their repre- 
sentatives, or fail to encourage them 
in securing applications on that form. 
As evidence tending to show that the 
life forms are easy leaders, I quote 
from the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment’s report on the business for the 
year ending December 31, 1914, the 
latest statistics available, the distribu- 
tion of the total insurance in force on 
that day in the thirty-five life compa- 
nies reporting to that department: 

Total insurance in force $14,933,- 
150,899, under 7,849,680 policies. The 
total insurance under life forms was 
$9,795,393,878, the number of policies 
being 4,896,234. There were 2,297,816 
endowment policies, carrying $3,305,- 
860,013 insurance. Of all other forms 
there were 655,630 policies for $1,720,- 
902,468 insurance. In other words, there 
were more than twice as many policies, 
and nearly three times as much insur- 
ance under the life forms as under the 
endowments. 








W. L. €., Joplin, Mo.—The Mutual 
Benefit and Northwestern Mutual rank as 
two of the best managed life companies in 
the country. My solution of your problem 
would be that you divide the business be- 
tween them. 


NOLA 








HE sugar wafer confection 

which adds the final per- 
fect touch to a delectable dessert. 
Ices and creams are made com- 
plete when they are served. 
Tea has an added enjoyment 
Everybody 


with them. 
likes them. 


chocolate 
In ten- 


Crisp and inviting, 
flavored throughout. 
cent tins. 

FESTINO—A favorite confection 


in the guise of an almond, with a 
kernel of almond-flavored cream. 

















BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 
JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet, Free. 
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© so and a our fe 
importations of distinctive and indi- 
vidual Oriental articles of art and utility 
for the home, for personal use and gift 
purposes. 
Includes Dress Silks, Fans, 
Stationery, Jewelry, Perfum- 
ery, Motor Coats, Shawls, 
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Bags, Parasols, Slippers, 
Purses, Kimonos, Novelties, 
Panama and Pongee Silk 
Hats. Draperies, Porcelains, 
Far Eastern Delicacies, Chi- 
naware, Rattan Furniture, 
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d-hand bicycles 63 to 68 
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AY. 
Agent’”’ and 
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on 


CYCLE CO., DEPT. a ni, Caneaee 


( Screens, Lamps and Summer 
Rugs. Address Dept. 37. 


if A.A. VANTINE & CO., Inc. 


* Fifth Avenue 
‘ 39th Street 
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STATES FIGHT? 
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HE President of the United States 

has threatened to put an end to 
all diplomatic relations with Germany 
and her allies if these powers do not 
at once abandon their present subma- 
rine warfare against merchantmen or 
so modify it that the lives of Amer- 
ican citizens may not be endangered 
by it. This decision of the President 
may eventuate in war. Many critics 
of the administration maintain that 
the United States should long ago have 
entered the Great War on the side of 
the entente allies. Others oppose any 
abandonment of the traditional policy 
of the United States which enjoins 
neutrality and non-intervention in all 
extra-American wars. This debate was 
prepared by Preston William Slosson. 

ARGUMENT FOR THE AFFIRMATIVE 


I. American interests demand that we 
shewld participate in the Great War. 

\A.\Diplomatie isolation is impossible 
for any power under modern conditions. 

1. All the other powers have their 
allies and all the smaller nations their 
protectors, and to this they owe what- 
ever security they enjoy. 

2. When we adopted our policy of 
non-intervention in European affairs 
we were a small, weak nation with- 
out colonial obligations; today we 
have extensive commercial and finan- 
cial interests all over the world and 
aspire to play the part of a great 
power in international politics. 

3. By taking part in the confer- 
ences at The leans we have put 
ourselves on record as concerned in 
the upholding of international law 
thruout the world. 

B. The United States cannot if it 
would remain neutral in this war. 

. By permitting loans and the 
sale of munitions of war our gov- 
ernment is effectively assisting the 
entente allies; by forbidding the sale 
of munitions or participation in war 
loans it would greatly assist the cen- 
tral powers. 

2. Neutral rights are not respected 
by any warring nation. As a neutral, 
we are disliked and disregarded by 
both opposing groups. 

C. Participation in the Great War 
would give this country representation 
at the coming peace conference. 

1. This would give the United 
States an opportunity to see that 
American rights were not menaced by 
political or commercial treaties and 
agreements after the war. 

2. Our moral influence would be 
potent to make a satisfactory world 
peace, since we would be the most dis- 
interested of all the nations at the 
conference. . 

II. American interests demand that we 
give aid to the entente allies. 

The central powers have given 

us just cause for war. 

1. Om repeated occasions Amer- 
ican lives have been lost by the sub- 
marine warfare on merchant ships 
conducted by the central powers. 

2. In spite of numerous warnings 
and protests these injuries have con- 
tinued and there is no evidence of 
their ceasing in the future. 

B. The victory of the central powers 
would endanger our future security. 
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1. Germany, Austria-Hungary and 
Turkey are all autocratic and bureau- 
cratic in government and militaristic 
in policy. Their victory would put an 
end to democracy and liberty wher- 
ever they conquered and would force 
all other countries, including the 
United States, to adopt burdensome 
armament in self-defense. 

2. Germany is desirous of colonial 
expansion, and is therefore opposed 
to the Monroe Doctrine. 

3. Germany would find cause for 
quarrel with the United States in 
the aid and sympathy given by. the 
people of this country to her foes. 

C. The United States would profit by 
joining the entente allies. 

Our commercial prosperity and 
our politital security alike depend 
upon an understanding with the great- 
est naval power—Great Britain. 

2. An alliance with the numerous 
powers already leagued together might 
form the nucleus of a league to guar- 
antee world-peace after the war. 

III. Our intervention would be effective. 
A. Our navy is usually reckoned the 
third most powerful in the world. 
Altho our standing army is small, 
we could raise a volunteer army in a 
few months that would make the out- 
come of the war absolutely certain. 
©. Our financial and industrial re- 
sources for carrying on the war are of 
illimitable importance. 
D. The entry of the United States 
into the war would induce the central 
powers to sue for an early peace. 


ARGUMENT FOR THE NEGATIVE 


I. American interests demand that we re- 
main neutral during the Great War. 

A. The cost of intervention in life, in 
wealth, in social development would be 
incalculable. We would be impoverished 
and militarized as the nations of Europe 
have been. Our country would be divided 
against itself by conflicting sympathies. 

B. The fundamental foreign policy of 
the United States has always been to 
avoid entangling alliances and partici- 
pation in European wars. 

C. We have duties that lie nearer 
home. It would be folly to leave the 
Mexican question unsettled to intervene 
in a war beyond the Atlantic. 

D. By intervention we would lose our 
chance to act as impartial mediator be- 
tween the warring powers. 

E. By our participation in the war 
the neutral nations would lose the only 
champion of their interests. 

F. The peewee work which our 
government has performed in Belgium, 
in Poland and elsewhere would end upon 
our entrance into the war. 

II. American interests do not demand that 

we give military aid to the entente allies. 

he policy of submarine warfare 

pursued by the central powers need not 
involve us in the war. 

1. The exact nature of maritime 
law upon the points at issue is open 
to discussion. 

2. It is still possible that a work- 
ing agreement upon these contro- 
verted matters may be reached by fur- 
ther negotiations. 

3. The entente allies have inflicted 
more serious injuries upon our trade 
than the central powers and have been 
equally defiant of international mari- 
time law. 

B. American interests do not at all 
correspond with the policies of the en- 
tente allies. 


RESOLVED: That the 
States should now enter the Great 
War on the side of the Entente 
Allies. 







United 









1. The British maritime policy of 
seizing private property at sea if des- 
tined for the enemy is widely differ- 
ent from that which the United States 
has always supported. 

2. Japanese expansion in China is 
contrary to the American “open 
door” policy. 

3. The United States has no inter- 
est in ‘ territorial ambitions of 
Russia, France and Italy in conti- 
nental Europe 
C. America could gain nothing from 

i in the war. 

. The United States expects nei- 
ther ee nor indemnity from a 
“oy in the war. 

2. All that could be obtained for 
this country would be a pledge on 
the part of the defeated powers that 
they would observe maritime law more 
strictly in future wars; but this 
pledge would be unenforceable. 

. Upon the actual entrance of the 
United States into the war the cen- 
tral powers would be free to wage 
their submarine war against mer- 
chantmen without restraint, so the 
security of American citizens would 
be lessened. 


III. Our intervention would be futile. 

A. The entente allies already enjoy 
comnlete command of the sea, so the 
American navy could accomplish little. 

B. Our army is wholly inadequate to 
undertake a foreign war. 

1. It would take years to reorgan- 
ize the army on the European scale. 

2. A large force must be retained 
in the Philippines and on the Mexi- 
can border. 

8. We lack officers and equipment 
for a large volunteer army. 

C. If we should enter the war we 
could not afford to ship munitions to 
Europe; they would be needed to equip 
our own forces. 

D. The aid we could render the en- 
tente = by military intervention 
would be so sli ight that it would give 
us very little influence in the peace con- 
ference at the end of the war. 
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ST. THOMAS AGAIN 


Frequent conversations between Sec- 
retary Lansing and the Danish Minister 
have led to renewed talk of the.sale of 
the Danish West Indies to the United 
States. 

The visit of Colonel Roosevelt to the 
Danish Islands was, as he was careful 
to explain, purely recreational and un- 
official. Nevertheless the people, remem- 
bering his efforts as President to buy 
the islands from Denmark, did not fail 
to find in this visit an encouragement 
of their hopes for annexation. He re- 
fused to grant interviews to the news- 
paper men, but one eagle-eyed editor 
detected a symbolic significance in his 
attitude as he landed, for it was noted 
that he kept a tight grip on “his Pan- 
ama” with one hand while the other 
was outstretched toward the people 
who thronged to meet him. 

In the St. Thomx Tidende appeared 
the following greeting and advice: 





TO COLONEL THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Welcome to our shores, dear Colonel, 
Right welcome to old St. Croix ; 

May you have a pleasant time, Colonel, 
Ere from us “ye gang awa.” 


And when you leave our shores, dear 
* Colonel, 
To visit the southern isles, 

May you find them so charming, Colonel, 
That you'll be wreathed in smiles. 


When you get to Panama, Colonel, 
May you find the ditch O. K.; 

May your deal prove a success, Colonel, 
And earn Uncle Sam big pay. 


When you return at home, dear Colonel, 
May our isles engage a thought ; 

Whisper a “square deal” to him, Colonel, 
“Unk, these islands should be bought.” 


“Seward got scared and left them, Uncle, 
In, the earthquake of sixty-seven, 

He never went back, dear old Uncle, 
To see if they had gone to h-eaven. 


“Thirty-five years after, good old Uncle, 
Strenuous efforts again were sought; 
Sut ‘in the neck’ we got it, Uncle, 
The answer was ‘they could not be 
bought.’ 


“Let’s try the move again, kind Uncle, 
St. Thos would be our all in all; 
Her geo. po. is splendid, Uncle, 
For she holds the key to the Canal.” 
R 


Frederiksted, St. Croir, Danish West 
Tudies, 16th February, 1916. 


From a literary point of view this 
poem is hard to classify on account of 
its originality in rime and cadence. But 
it shows good sense if not poetic genius, 
and we should not think of finding fault 
with its form any more than with the 
peroration of the Jamaican preacher: 
“God bless the American eagle and 
hasten the time when Jamaica shall 
come under the shadow of the wings of 
that great bird of ttnddl 


A MOVIE OF THE NEWS 


These heads, from successive editions 
of a journal especially fertile in head- 
line variations, suggest the dramatic 
way in which the latest German note 
became public. The early sections, de- 
fiant and ironical, caused resentment 
and apprehension, which were some- 
what lessened as, after long delay, the 
rest of the note, with its more or less 
definite concessions, came over the sea 
by wireless and filtered out to the pub- 
lic thru the news agencies and news- 
paper composing rooms. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S ANSWER 
TO GERMANY 


After this issue of The Independent had gone to press the 
following note, dated May 8, was given to the public. Comment in 
the editorial pages is, of course, based on the situation prior to 
the publication of this brief and altogether admirable reply to the 
German note (which is reprinted in full on page 235). 

The note of the Imperial German Government under 
date of May 4, 1916, has received careful consideration by 
the Government of the United States. It is especially noted, 
as indicating the purpose of the Imperial Government as 
to the future, that it “is prepared to do its utmost to con- 
fine the operation of the war for the rest of its duration to 
the fighting forces of the belligerents,” and that it is deter- 
mined to impose upon all its commanders at sea the lim- 
itations of the recognized rules of international law upon 
which the Government of the United States has insisted. 

Thruout the months which have elapsed since the Im- 
perial Government announced on February 4, 1915, its sub- 
marine policy, now happily abandoned, the Government 
of the United States has been constantly guided and re- 
strained by motives of friendship in its patient efforts to 
bring to an amicable settlement the critical questions aris- 
ing from that policy. Accepting the Imperial Government's 
declaration of its abandonment of the policy which has so 
seriously menaced the good relations between the two 
countries, the Government of the United States will rely 
upon a scrupulous execution henceforth of the now 
altered policy of the Imperial Government such as will re- 
move the principal danger to an interruption of the good 
relations existing between the United States and Germany. 

The Government of the United States feels it neces- 
sary to state that it takes it for granted that the Imperial 
German Government does not intend to imply that the 
maintenance of its newly announced policy is in any way 
contingent upon the course or result of diplomatic nego- 
tiations between the Government of the United States and 
any other belligerent government, notwithstanding the 
fact that certain passages in the Imperial Government's 
note of the 4th inst. might appear to be susceptible of that 
construction. 

In order, however, to avoid any possible misunder- 
standing the Government of the United States notifies the 
Imperial Government that it cannot for a moment enter- 
tain, much less discuss, a suggestion that respect by Ger- 
man naval authorities for the rights of citizens of the 
United States upon the high seas should in any way or in 
the slightest degree be made contingent upon the conduct 
of any other government affecting the rights of neutrals 
and noncombatants. Responsibility in such matters is sin- 
gle, not joint; absolute, not relative. 



































